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BRODHEAD’S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE INDIANS 
OF THE UPPER ALLEGHENY 


1779 


CENTURY has elapsed since the council fire of the Six 

Nations was extinguished, and their Long House destroyed. 

The firmness and tact of this little confederacy, enabled it for 
more than an hundred years, to maintain its ancient seats along the 
rivers and lakes of central New York against powerful neighbors. 
With the French close on one side, and the English upon the other, a 
less vigorous people would have been crushed as between two mill 
stones. Although these Indians were of a barbarous race, and few in 
numbers, their story will not be soon forgotten. Their military enter- 
prise and conquests justly gained for them the title of “Romans of the 
West,” and their practical wisdom enabled them to frame a perfect 
Representative Federal Republic, which a trial during a period longer 
than the existence of our own Republic, has proved to have been as effi- 
cient in practice as it was perfect in theory; an achievement that had 
long baffied the skill of enlightened statesmen, and which is alone suffi- 
cient to render the name of the Iroquois illustrious. This rare piece of 
Indian workmanship affords remarkable evidence of their political 
sagacity, and presents the paradox, that unlettered men, by simple 
methods, can effect results that cultivated minds accomplish only after 
great effort. These achievements, the eloquence of their orators, and the 
prominent part they filled in the early history of this country, will 
prevent the name of this people from soon fading into oblivion. 

At the commencement of the revolution, the Six Nations held 
friendly relations with ali their white neighbors, whether adherents to 
Congress or the Crown. But the wanton massacre of Logan’s family, 
and other enormities committed by the whites during Cresaps’ war, had 
weakened their friendship for the colonies. The authority that Colonel 
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Guy and Sir John Johnson, and Colonel Daniel Claus, who succeeded to 
the power that Sir William Johnson possessed with the Indians, and 
the influence of Colonel John Butler and his son Walter, influential 
citizens of the Mohawk Valley, were exerted to attach the Confederacy 
to the King. Joseph Brant and his sister Molly, strived also to 
embitter the Mohawks against the colonies. On the other hand, the 
patriots of Tryon County, the Rev. Samuel Kirkland and the Oneida 
Chief, Shenandoah, endeavored to persuade the Indians to pursue a 
neutral policy. The Indians for some time hesitated. Councils were held 
with them by patriots and by loyalists, with the result that the Oneidas, 
a large portion of the Tuscaroras, a portion of the Onondagas, and a 
few of the Mohawks, favored the Americans. But the greater number, 
of whom the Senecas and Mohawks were foremost, under the lead of 
Brant and the Seneca chiefs, became their bitter and active foes. 

The first hostilities of which we learn, were committed in May, 1776, 
by Brant and the Mohawks, at the Battle of the Cedars, which occurred 
about forty miles above Montreal, on the River St. Lawrence. The 
hostile Indians next joined the forces of St. Leger, participated in the 
seige of Fort Stanwix, and in the desperate battle of Oriskany. Then 
followed the massacre of Wyoming, and raids into the Mohawk Valley ; 
and finally, November, 1778, occurred the burning and massacre of Cherry 
Valley. The barbarities committed in these bloody forays have been in 
some instances exaggerated. Too much, perhaps, has been charged 
upon the Indians, and too little upon the Tories and refugees who 
accompanied them. The inhabitants on the border, however, suffered 
so greatly from these incursions, that the States became aroused to the 
necessity of waging a more decisive war on the frontier, and Congress, 
on the 25th of February, 1779, by a resolution, directed Washington to 
take the most effective measures to protect the settlers and chastise the 
Indians. Accordingly he planned two expeditions; one to proceed 
from the east, penetrate into the Seneca country, and devastate the 
fields of the Indians, destroy their villages, and drive their inhabitants 
into the woods; the other to advance up the Allegheny River, and in 
like manner destroy the Indian towns and fields there, and ultimately 
join the expedition from the east in a combined attack upon Fort Ni- 
agara. 

The expedition from the east moved in two divisions. One under 
the immediate command of General Sullivan, left Wyoming, ascended 
the Susquehanna, and arrived at Tioga, August 11th, 1779. The other, 
under General James Clinton, marched from Canajoharie on the 
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Mohawk, passed over Otsego Lake, descended the Susquehanna, and 
joined General Sullivan August 22d. A part of Clinton’s force, under 
Colonel Van Schaick, had previously destroyed the fields and towns of 
the Onondagas. The two divisions, consisting in the aggregate of five 
thousand men, under the command of Sullivan, moved forward from 
Tioga up the Chemung River. They defeated the British and Indians 
at Elmira on the 29th of August, in the battle of Newton, and imme- 
diately pushed forward into the heart of the Indian country. They 
advanced to the head of Seneca Lake, and thence along its shores, 
destroying the Indian towns on the way, including the large Indian 
village of Kanadaseagea at its outlet. They then proceeded to the 
Genesee River, and destroyed the large villages and extensive cornfields 
there. The original design of advancing on Fort Niagara having been 
abandoned, Sullivan commenced his return march. On his way he 
caused the towns and fields of the Cayugas, which were situated on the 
eastern and southwestern shore of Cayuga Lake, to be destroyed. He 
arrived at Tioga on the 30th of September, and at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
on the 15th of October, having destroyed forty Indian towns, and one 
hundred and sixty thousand bushels of Indian corn, besides a large 
amount of other property. 

As a less full history has been written of the expedition moving from 
the south, it is the design of this article to supply some account of it. 
First, however, a brief description should be given of the Indian settle- 
ments along the Allegheny River. 

When the Iroquois first became known to Europeans, their villages 
and hunting grounds were confined to central New York. The fierce 
wars which they subsequently waged, and by which kindred nations—the 
Hurons, Neutrals, Eries and Andastes—were successively vanquished, 
secured to them an extensive territory to the west and south of their 
domains, including the mountainous region of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania which was traversed by the Allegheny River. Their enterprise 
soon led them to new hunting grounds, and finally to establish villages 
in this conquered territory. The Senecas, who dwelt at the western 
limits of the Confederacy, were its most numerous and warlike nation. 
The greater number of their villages were situated along the 
Genesee. They ultimately became the chief colonizers of the Confed- 
eracy. They did not extend their settlements directly westward, or 
along the shore of Lake Erie, until near the close of the revolution, 
excepting only in the immediate vicinity of Fort Niagara. They 
seemed to prefer the rivers and their tributaries, and the shores of the 
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smaller lakes. They extended their towns up the Genesee to Caneadea. 
A broad Indian trail joined this settlement with the Upper Allegheny at 
Olean, in New York. They then planted their villages along the 
Allegheny and its tributaries to its mouth, and thence down the Ohio. 
The Seneca villages were the most numerous along the Upper 
Allegheny. As early as 1724, the Munsey or Wolf tribe of the Dela- 
wares, who had previously dwelt in northeastern Pennsylvania, but had 
been crowded out by the encroachments of the whites, were allowed by 
the Six Nations to settle along the Lower Allegheny; and between 
1724 and 1728, the Shawnees, a restless and warlike people, located 
along the Lower Allegheny and Upper Ohio. The Indians of these 
different tribes were often found strangly mingled, living peaceably 
together in one village, at the same time observing different customs, 
and obeying different laws. 

The first accurate knowledge acquired by Europeans concerning the 
Indian settlements along the Allegheny, was obtained during the expe- 
dition under Captain Bienville De Céleron, which was sent in the summer 
of 1749, by the Governor of Canada, to take formal possession, in the 
name of France, of the territory lying west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
From the records kept by the expedition, we learn that it ascended the 
St. Lawrence, costed along the shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
arrived at “Chatakouin” portage the 16th of June, 1749. It passed 
over the portage to the head of Chautauqua, then a secluded but, as 
now, beautiful sheet of water, buried in the depths of the forest. Hav- 
ing traversed this lake, the expedition descended its outlet and the Cona- 
wango Creek in canoes, and entered the Allegheny ten miles south of 
the boundary line between the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
just above the village of Warren. On the south bank of the Allegheny, 
opposite the mouth of the Conawango, Céleron buried a leaden plate, 
inscribed with the date and place of deposit, as a token of his possession 
of the country in the name of the King of France. On the right bank 
of the Allegheny, occupying the site of the present village of Warren, 
there was then an Indian village called “ Kanaougon.” It was inhab- 
ited by Senecas and Loups, or Munseys. This village was called Cona- 
wago by Colonel Brodhead when he visited the place just thirty years 
later. Céleron descended the river, and on its right bank, about six miles 
below this town, on a beautiful prairie now owned by Dr. William A. 
Irvine, and just below the mouth of the Broken Straw Creek, he found 
a Seneca village which he called Paille Coupée, or Cut Straw. Its 
Seneca name was De-ga-syo-ush-dy-ah-goh, meaning Broken Straw; 
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referring, it is said by Alden, to the accumulation of straw and drift 
wood in the waters of the creek; but more likely, as we are in- 
formed by General Callender Irvine, who preemted the land at the 
confluence of the Broken Straw and the Allegheny in 1795, and was 
familiar with the Indians and early traditions of that region, to the 
broken straws and drooping plumes of the tall wild grass that stood 
thickly on the meadows there, after the storms of autumn had swept over 
them. This Indian village was called Buck a loons by Colonel Brod- 
head. Four French leagues below this town the expedition came to a 
village of ten houses on the left bank of the river, inhabited by Dela- 
wares and Renards. Four or five leagues further down they passed a 
village of six houses on the right bank of the river. This may have 
been situated near the present site of Hickory Town, in Venango Co., 
and identical with the Indian village familiar to the Moravians as 
Lawanakana, meaning Middie Branch or Stream, or where the waters 
meet. They next passed a village of ten houses, probably the same that 
was afterwards known to the Moravians as Gosh-gosh-unk, or Place of 
Hogs. The expedition then came to an Indian village of ten houses, 
subsequently called Venango by the English, a corruption of the Indian 
word In-nun-gah, alluding to a rude and indecent figure that the Sene- 
cas found carved upon a tree when they first came to this region. 
This town was situated near the site of the present enterprising town of 
Franklin, at the mouth of the Riviive Aux Boeufs, now called French 
Creek. Nine miles below Franklin there still remains, close to the 
water's edge, on the eastern side of the river, a large rock, covered with 
curious Indian carvings, which has excited the interest of passers by 
from the earlicst French and English explorers to the raftsmen of the 
present day. It is called the “ Indian God,” and near it Céleron buried 
his second leaden plate. Passing a river having on its upper waters 
some villages of Loups and Iroquois, the expedition came to Attique, a 
large village of twenty-two houses, situated on or near the Kiskiminitas 
River. Below this town they passed an old Shawneese village, upon 
the right bank of the river, and came finally to a village of Delawares, 
the finest seen, and which is supposed to have been situated at or near 
the present site of Pittsburg. From this place, the expedition proceeded 
on its way down the Ohio. There had undoubtedly occurred some 
changes in the situation and population of the Indian towns along this 
river during the thirty years that elapsed between Céleron’s and Brod- 
head’s expeditions. 

When Washington in November, 1753, on his journey to French 
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Creek, arrived at the junction of the Allegheny with the Monongahela, 
where Pittsburg is situated, no white man was living there. During 
the succeeding February the English commenced to lay the foundation 
of a fort there, which was taken from them by the French the April 
following. The French held Pittsburg, then called Du Quesne, until 
1758, when it was retaken by the English under General Forbes. It 
remained in their possession until the Revolution, when a party of Vir- 
ginians under Captain Neville took possession, and held it until they 
were superseded by the Continentals under Brigadier-General Hand. 
Hand was in turn succeeded by Brigadier-Generals Lochlan and Mc- 
Intosh, and he by Colonel Daniel Brodhead,’ whom we find in com- 
mand early in 1779. It was during this year, while Brodhead was in 
command of the Western Department, with his headquarters at Fort 
Pitt, that the campaign was planned and prosecuted against the Indians 
of the Upper Allegheny. General Washington, as it has been stated, 
desired that the expedition sent north from Pittsburg should codperate 
with the expedition from the east under Sullivan. With this object in 
view, he directed Colonel Rawlings to march with three companies 
from Fort Frederick in Maryland to Pittsburg. He also directed 
Colonel Brodhead, upon his arrival there, to increase Rawlings’ force to 
one hundred men, and send them up the river to Kittanning, and there 
throw up a stockade fort for the security of convoys; and when com- 
pleted, to leave a small garrison, proceed still further up the river 
to Venango, and there establish another post for the same purpose; 
and to’ direct Colonel Gibson,’ of the Seventh Virginia Regiment, 
who was stationed at Tuscarawas, to hold himself in readiness to join 
the forces at Pittsburg. Also to prepare water craft and engage good 
guides, “who know the way from the head of navigation of the Alle- 
gheny to the nearest Indian towns, and to Niagara.” Also to report 
by express “when he would be ready to begin his movement; when 
he would be at Kittanning, Venango, and the head of navigation, 
and how far it would be to the nearest Indian towns, and to Niagara;” 
and to keep all a profound secret until the proper time should arrive. 
He also gave Colonel Brodhead careful directions how in the mean- 
time to pacify the Western Indians, so that they would not interfere 
with his success. Notwithstanding these careful plans, further consid- 
eration induced Washington a month later to relinquish the idea of 
concert of action between the two expeditions. The difficulty of pro- 
viding supplies in time, want of information of the route and country 
up the Allegheny, and between that river and the Indian settlements 
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on the Genesee, and consequently the uncertainty of cooperation to 
advantage, were his principal reasons for abandoning tke original plan. 
He, however, directed Colonel Brodhead to make preparation, and, as 
soon as it was in his power, to chastise the Indians by an expedition into 
their country ; also to make inquiries with a view to an attempt against 
Detroit. An enterprise against that post, whence marauding par- 
ties of British and Indians had proceeded against the extreme western 
settlements, had been a favorite scheme with Colonel Brodhead’s pre- 
decessor, Colonel McIntosh, as it afterwards became with Brodhead 
himself. 

The Government had been able to place at the disposal of Colonel 
Brodhead only a dispersed and feeble force, by which to protect the 
wide borders of Pennsylvania against the cruelties of the Indians. On 
the 15th of April his regiment, the Eighth Pennsylvania, was much 
scattered. Besides a portion at Fort Pitt, there were one hundred men 
at Fort Laurens on the Tuscarawa, twenty-five at Wheeling, Virginia, 
twenty-five at Holliday’s Cove, some at Fort McIntosh in Beaver 
County, some employed as artificers,and some as boatmen and wag- 
oners. Colonel Brodhead was energetic, active, and ambitious to 
serve his country, but he found his duties arduous and disagreeable. 
The population of this thinly settled frontier, from which he was to 
draw recruits and obtain supplies, harassed by incursions of the 
Indians, and wearied by the long continuance of the war, were ina 
destitute condition; and it was with the greatest difficulty that he could 
keep his soldiers clad and fed. Yet during the summer of 1779 he 
made vigorous preparations to strike a blow that would prove a diver- 
sion in favor of General Sullivan. Profiting by the suggestions of 
Washington, made when cooperation between the two expeditions was 
contemplated, he commenced constructing canoes and batteaux at Fort 
Pitt and at other posts. He had as many as one hundred and fifty boat- 
builders employed at one time. On the 31st of July he had about sixty 
boats nearly finished. Some of the canoes made of poplar would carry 
two tons. About the middle of June Lieutenant-Colonel Bayard, by 
his command, commenced the construction of a fort at Kittanning, 
which was completed during the last of July, and called Fort Arm- 
strong, in commemoration of the exploit of Colonel John Armstrong in 
September, 1756, when he surprised and burned the old Indian town of 
Cattauyan, which then stood there, killing thirty or forty of its Indian 
defenders, including their resolute chief, Captain Jacobs. Hugh 
Mercer, afterwards a distinguished American General, who fell at the 
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battle of Princeton, accompanied Armstrong on this expedition. Col- 
onel Brodhead exerted himself also to secure the friendship of the 
Delawares, and to excite them to war against the Six Nations. He 
secured the adhesion of Killbuck and other warriors, and also that of 
the young Delaware Chief Nanoland, who subsequently distinguished 
himself on several occasions. While making preparations for the cam- 
paign, early in the summer, he received private intelligence that Butler 
and two hundred Rangers and a number of Indians designed making 
an attack upon the frontier, west of Laurel Hills, when the strawberries 
should become ripe; and during all the spring and summer prowling 
parties of Indians committed murders in Western Pennsylvania. 
These dangers required constant vigilance upon the part of Colonel 
Brodhead, and obliged him to keep parties of Rangers traversing the 
wilderness to protect the inhabitants. In June Lieutenant Hardian, a 
brave partizan officer, who had often distinguished himself, was sent 
with eleven men, skilled in the warfare of the border, towards the 
Seneca country. Lieutenant Peterson and Ensigns Morrison and Wood 
led other parties towards the Indian towns. In June three men, 
who had been sent to reconnoitre in the Seneca country, returning 
from Venango, were pursued by a party of Indian warriors some dis- 
tance below Kittanning, and narrowly escaped. These Indians pro- 
ceeded to the Sewickly settlement, on their way killed a soldier, 
and upon their arrival there, a woman and four children, and took two 
others captives. Captain Brady,’ who, with twenty men and the young 
Delaware Chief Nanoland, was on his way towards the Seneca country, 
fell in with seven of these Indians about fifteen miles above Kittanning, 
at a point on the river now well known as Brady’s Bend. Brady 
attacked them at the break of day, killed their captain and mortally 
wounded the most of them, but the Indians staunched their wounds so 
that they could not be traced, and the greater number succeeded in 
escaping into a remarkable thicket lying at hand. In the language of 
Colonel Brodhead in a letter to Washington, “ Brady retook six horses, 
two prisoners, the scalps, and all the plunder, which was considerable ; 
and took six guns, and every thing else the Indians had, except their 
breech clouts.” The young Delaware Chief Nanoland greatly dis- 
tinguished himself on this occasion. 

Brodhead fixed the early part of August as the time for his move- 
ment against the Indians, for the reason that it would then be between 
harvest and seeding, when he could expect volunteers from the country. 
It would also be before the corn of the Indians could ripen and be car- 
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ried away by them; and for the further reason, that the term of service 
of two hundred of his men would expire on the 1oth of the succeeding 
month. The movement which he contemplated he intended as a di- 
version in favor of Sullivan, and also to cause as great destruction of 
Indian towns and fields as possible. This obviously could best be 
effected in the region around the headwaters of the Allegheny. On 
the 17th of July he addressed a letter to Colonels Lochry, Shepherd, 
Stephenson and Evans, Lieutenants of the counties of Westmoreland, 
Ohio, Yoghagania and Monongahela, to engage as many volunteers as 
possible for two or three weeks’ service. He promised to well treat 
and pay them, and give them an equal share of the plunder. _In this 
letter he fixed the 5th day of August as the time to rendezvous at 
headquarters for the excursion. He directed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bayard, who was in command at Fort Armstrong, and the com- 
mandants in other localities to forward troops to headquarters. Being 
nearly ready for his march, he on the 6th of August dispatched two 
soldiers with a letter to General Sullivan. This letter in a few words 
fully expresses the purposes of the expedition. It is as follows: 


Head Quarters, Pittsburgh, August 6th, 1779. 
Dear General— 


I have obtained leave from his Excellency, the Commander in Chief, to under- 
take an expedition against the Seneca Towns, on the waters of the Allegheny ; 
and he has directed me to open a correspondence with you, in order that our 
movements might operate in favor of each other. I shall be very happy in sucha 
correspondence (if it can be effected without too great a loss of Messengers), and 
an opportunity of favoring your designs against the enemy, but fear this will not 
reach you in time to form a useful cooperation. 


I have every thing in readiness, and am only waiting for the garrison of Fort 
Laurens tocome in. If no unforseen impediment happens, I shall set out for 
Canawago in three or four days, and expect to reach it about the 2oth inst. Ido 
not intend to stop there, but expect to proceed nearer to the route I am informed 
you are going, and will endeavor to write you again. I have twelve Delaware 
warriors ready, and have the promise of a number more. The Cherokee Chiefs 
have entered into Articles of Confederation here, and received from my hand the 
war-belt and tomahawks. 


Should you have a little leisure, you will greatly oblige me with a long letter; 
I have but little news. The Indians sometimes take a scalp from us, but my light 
parties, which I dress and paint like Indians, have retaliated in several instances. 
They have destroyed one whole party of Munseys except two, and they went 
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home wounded and quite naked. I think they are willing by this time to make 
peace, but I hope it will not be granted them until they are sufficiently drubbed 
for their iniquities. 
With the most perfect regard, and esteem, I have the honor to be, General, 
your most obed’t h’ble Serv’t, DANIEL BRODHEAD, 
Col. Commanding W. D. 


We have not the names of the messengers sent upon this difficult 
and perilous duty, through the wilds of Western Pennsylvania, over 
rivers and mountains, between Pittsburg and the Tioga. They reached 
their destination in safety however, and delivered the letter to General 
Sullivan; and he from Catherinestown, at the head of Seneca Lake, 
wrote areply, which these adventurous men bore back through the wil- 
derness, and delivered to Colonel Brodhead in September at Pittsburg 
a few days after his return from the expedition. 

The march was delayed until the 11th of August. On that day, at 
the head of six hundred and five men, rank and file, including militia 
and volunteers, and with one month’s provisions, Brodhead set out 
from Pittsburg. The expedition proceeded up the river, partly by 
water and partly by land. It passed the Kiskeminitas and Crooked 
Creek, and forty-five miles above Pittsburg, Fort Armstrong, where 
now stands, in the midst of an iron and coal country, the thriving town 
of Kittanning. Here a garrison had been retained, but Colonel Brod- 
head moved forward without delay, fifteen miles farther, to the mouth 
of the Mahoning, a tributary of the Allegheny from the east, at the 
mouth of which was situated an Indian village. At this place, after a 
detention of four days by excessive rains and the straying of some 
cattle, the stores were loaded upon pack-horses, and the expedition pro- 
ceeeded wholly by land. For miles above the Mahoning the Alle- 
gheny is circuitous and crooked; to avoid following its winding 
course, and to shorten his march, Colonel Brodhead chose a blind 
and rugged path, that led more directly to the Indian country of the 
Upper Allegheny, by the way of the Indian town, called Goshgoshunk, 
upon the river, near the mouth of its tributary, the Tionesta. His 
march through the forests of Clarion and Venango counties was beset 
with many difficulties. Thorns, thick underwood and fallen timber 
obstructed his way. The obscure wilderness path that he followed 
led up steep ascents, and over ranges of lofty hills, from the crests of 
which extended and magnificent views were to be had of the wild 
mountainous regions of Western Pennsylvania. Again the path would 
descend into some gloomy valley, where the sunlight scarcely pene- 
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trated, and was traversed by the Red Bank, the Clarion, or some 
dark rolling tributary. At Goshgoshunk the path crossed the Alle- 
gheny. Here had been three Munsey villages, where Rev. David 
Zeisberger, a Moravian missionary, commenced in 1767 to teach the 
Indians. He and his coadjutor, Br. Gotlob Senseman, daily preached 
the Gospel to their red hearers, who came with faces painted black and 
vermillion, and with heads decorated with fox-tails and feathers, in 
great numbers to listen. The missionaries brought with them several 
Moravian families, built a block-house, and established a regular mis- 
sion there. Among the Indians, the magicians and old women violently 
opposed the Moravians. “They avered that the corn was blasted; the 
deer and game began to retire from the woods; no chestnuts and 
bilberrys would grow, because the missionaries preached a strange doc- 
trine, and the Indians were changing in their way of life;”’ and Zics- 
berger was compelled to remove, fifteen miles farther up the river, to 
Lawanakana, near Hickory Town, where he gathered around hima 
little settlement, built a chapel, and placed in it a bell, the first ever 
heard in Venango county; and he here for two years prosecuted his 
holy purpose. 

The expedition of Brodhead crossed the river at Goshgoshunk, 
and pursued its march along the western shore. High hills—spurs of 
the Allegheny mountains—bordered one side of the way, and the clear 
waters of the river flowed on the other. Yet the route at this place 
was even more difficult and perilous than that through the forests of 
Clarion county. Beetling cliffs pressed close to the river’s side, leaving 
a passage much of the way no wider than an Indian trail, through 
which he was compelled to march. It was in one of these dangerous 
defiles that his advanced guard, consisting of fifteen white men and 
eight Delaware Indians, under Lieutenant Hardian, saw thirty or forty 
Indian warriors descending the river in seven canoes. The Indians at 
the same time discovered the troops, and immediately landed, stripped 
off their shirts, and prepared for action. Lieutenant Hardian disposed 
his men in a semi-circular form, and they, with tomahawk in hand, 
began the attack with such courage and vigor that the Indians soon 
gave way and fled; part, plunging into the water, escaped across the 
river, and the remainder, favored by the thick bushes, secured safety on 
land. The main body of the troops, with the exception of one column 
and flankers, were at the time in a narrow pass between the river and a 
high precipice. The troops had great confidence in Colonel Brod- 
head, and he was consequently able to quickly prepare his men for 
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action, which being done, he passed to the front in season to see the 
Indians retreating across the river. Of the Indians in this engagement, 
six or seven were killed, their bodies left upon the field; sev- 
eral also were wounded. The canoes of the Indians and their contents, 
which included clothing and guns, fell into the hands of Colonel Brod- 
head. Of his force, three men only were slightly wounded, one of 
whom was the Delaware Indian, Nanoland. The celebrated scout, Jon- 
athan Zane,‘ was also one of the wounded. This encounter probably 
occurred near Thompson’s Island in Warren county, five miles below 
the mouth of the Broken Straw. Colonel Thomas Proctor in 1791 
journeyed from Philadelphia upon a mission to the Western Indians to 
persuade them to peace. On his way he visited the Allegheny River, 
and was there joined by Cornplanter with a fleet of thirty canoes. On 
the 11th of April they arrived at an old Indian settlement called Hogs- 
town (undoubtedly Goshgoshunk), and afterwards proceeded up the 
river to Hickory Town (Lawanakana). On the 13th of April they set 
out from Hickory Town, and ascended the Allegheny ten miles to Log 
Trap Creek. Colonel Proctor states in his journal that he, the next day, 
the 14th, “ Proceeded up the river to-day, took up our encampment 
near the mouth of Casyoudang Creek, it being the place where Colonel 
Brodhead in 1779 had fought against the savages, and in which action 
Joseph Nicholson, his interpreter, was wounded.” 

The day after this affair Brodhead resumed his march, and arrived 
in the morning at the Indian town of Buckaloons, just below the mouth 
of the Broken Straw. The Indians were driven from the village, and 
retreated to the hills in its rear... A breastwork of felled timber and 
fascines was thrown up. The remains of this stockade were plainly to 
be seen a few years ago. It was situated about one-half mile above the 
mouth of the Broken Straw, on the west side of the road from Irvinton 
to Warren, upon a high bluff by the Allegheny, and commanded an 
extensive view up and down the river. A captain and garrison of 
forty men were left to guard the baggage and stores, and the troops 
immediately marched to Conawago, the Seneca town that stood 
where the thriving village of Warren is now situated. Conawago they 
found had been deserted for about eighteen months. Brodhead, it is 
said, sent.a force several miles up the Conawago, and found deserted 
villages there. 

The country around the headwaters of the Allegheny, and much of 
western New York, was then a region unexplored by white men. 
Undoubtedly there were with this expedition most experienced hunters 
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and bordermen; yet no one was sufficiently familiar with the country 
above the mouth of the Conawago to guide the expedition directly 
to the upper Seneca towns, which were the most important settlements 
upon the river. This led to much uneasiness upon the part of the 
troops.. Colonel Brodhead, however, promptly ordered the force to 
proceed upon an Indian path that appeared to have been for some time 
used. The expedition advanced by this route up the right or west bank 
of the river with the utmost dispatch. After a march of twenty miles, 
without discovering other signs of Indian occupation or presence than 
a few tracks of their scouts, upon arriving at the crest of a high hill, 
they saw the sparkling waters of the Allegheny glistening beneath 
them, and along either side of the winding river the broad and luxuriant 
cornfields of the Indians. A little after, on descending the hill, they 
came in sight of their towns, which had just been deserted. These 
Indian villages and cultivated fields were situated above the modern 
village of Kinjua, along the Allegheny for a distance of about eight 
miles, their northern limit being not far from the boundary line between 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania. Colonel Brodhead esti- 
mated that there were in these Indian villages as many as one hundred 
and thirty unusually large houses; some of them sufficient to accom- 
modate three or four Indian families. Here was seen the natural 
superiority of the Six Nations over the other Indian races in the 
advance in civilization that they had made in this isolated region, 
far away from civilizing influences. Their houses were substantial; 
some of them constructed of logs, a part of round and others of square 
timber, while others were frame buildings. Around them were exten- 
sive and highly cultivated fields of grain and vegetables. Colonel 
Brodhead declared that he never saw finer corn than in these fields, 
although it stood much thicker than white farmers plant this grain. 
From the great quantity of corn that was here in the ground, and the 
number of new houses built and building, Colonel Brodhead inferred 
that the whole of the Seneca and Munsey nations contemplated settling 
here. At the approach of the advanced guard to the first of these vil- 
lages, the Indians fled, leaving several packs of deer-skins. Upon the 
arrival of the main body of the troops, the work of destruction was 
commenced, and continued for three whole days without the least 
interruption from the Indians, they having retreated to the woods for 
safety. Eight towns, deserted by their inhabitants, were first set in 
flames ; the corn was next cut down and piled into heaps; over five hun- 
dred acres, at the least estimate, were destroyed. Three thousand 
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dollars worth of plunder was taken, which Colonel Brodhead ordered 
sold for the benefit of the troops. At the Upper Seneca town was, 
found a painted war-post or pagod, clothed in dog-skins, which was 
committed to the river. This place was called Youghroonwago. 

Colonel Broadhead makes no mention of having advanced beyond 
these Indian towns. Mrs. Mary Jemmison, who is usually accurate, 
states in her narrative that he ascended to Olean Point, destroying all 
the Indian villages on the Allegheny River. In Cattaraugus county 
there was at this time, at the mouth of Cold Spring Creek, the village 
of Che-na-shun-ga-tan; at the mouth of Little Valley Creek, the village 
of Buck-tooth; at the mouth of Great Valley Creek, Killbuck’s-town ; 
and in the town of Carrollton, Tu-ne-nu-gwan—all of which were 
destroyed, if any detachment of Colonel Brodhead’s command reached 
Olean Point. The latter place is situated upon the Allegheny River, 
in the southeast part of Cattaraugus county, New York, and is distant 
less than thirty miles from Canadea, an Indian town on the Genesee 
River, and less than sixty miles from the larger Indian towns destroyed 
by General Sullivan. 

Brodhead’s expedition was in advance of that of Sullivan. About 
the time the former was completing the destruction of the Seneca towns 
on the Allegheny, the latter, having been joined by the troops of Gen- 
eral Clinton, was more than one hundred miles to the east, contesting 
the battle of Newton with the forces of Brant and Butler at Elmira; 
and it was not until two weeks later that Sullivan had reached the heart 
of the Seneca country on the Genesee River, and entered upon the 
destruction of the Indian towns and the cornand orchards. This early 
movement upon the part of Brodhead undoubtedly served to divert 
the attention and distract the efforts of the Indians, and to aid Sullivan 
in his campaign. Brodhead could, it is probable, have casily united his 
forces or a larger body of men to those of General Sullivan, by pursuing 
the Indian trail along the Allegheny to Olean, and thence to Canadea 
and along the Genesee, to join with him in a movement upon Fort Ni- 
agara. Indeed, Brodhead wrote to General Sullivan, October 10, 1779, 
that he should have marched to Genesee, if he had not been disap- 
pointed in getting a sufficient number of shoes for his men. 

Having completed the work of destruction at the upper Indian 
towns, the Americans began their return. On their way they consigned 
to the flames Conawago and Buckaloons. The route chosen for their 
return march was the Venango road. According to a private letter 
they crossed Oil Creek several times. Their attention was there 
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attracted to the inflammable oil issuing from the bottom and sides of its 
channels, and from the adjacent springs, which they thought resembled 
British oil. The Massachusetts Magazine, published in the succeeding 
year, 1780, referring to this expedition, states that, in the northern part 
of Pennsylvania, “there is a Creek called Oil Creek which empties 
into the Allegheny River. It issues from a spring, on the top of which 
floats an oil similar to that called Barbadoes tar, and from which one 
may gather several gallons a day. The troops sent to guard the West- 
crn posts halted at this spring, collected some of this oil, and bathed 
their joints with it. This gave them great relief from the rheumatism 
with which they were afflicted. The water, of which the troops drank 
freely, operated as a gentle purge.” ° 

Leaving Oil Creek, they arrived at French Creek, formerly known as 
Riviere Aux Boeufs. The French first built a fort below its mouth, 
which they named Machault, after the French Minister of Marine. 
There Washington, when on his journey to Le Boeuf, in December, 
1753, had an interview with the celebrated Captain Jancaire. The 
English afterward built a fort a little higher up, which was called 
Fort Venango. About eight years after Brodhead’s expedition a fort 
was built by the United States upon the south bank of the creek, about 
one-half mile from its mouth, which was called Franklin, and from which 
the present town derives its name. Leaving Venango, Brodhead 
ascended French Creek. The Indian path extended up its eastern side 
to the site of Meadville, where it crossed the stream. General Wash- 
ington had followed it twenty-six years before, when on his journey to 
Le Boeuf. About twenty miles from Venango, as estimated by Brod- 
head, he came to the Indian village of Maghinquechahocking, which 
was composed of thirty-five large houses. This town he burned. The dis- 
tance from Venango indicated by Brodhead, would fix its site not far from 
the mouth of Coneant Creek, the outlet of Coneant Lake, and about seven 
miles below Meadville, upon the rich and level lands at the conflu- 
ence of the two streams; owing to the difficulty of accurately determin- 
ing distances in the wilderness, Brodhead’s.estimate may not perhaps 
be reliable. Of these fertile flats, and of those about Meadville, a portion 
was undoubtedly devoted by the Indians to the raising of corn; but 
substantial evidences of the precise location of this village have long since 
disappeared. Yet when the canal, at the point where it leaves the aque- 
duct over French Creek, near Meadville, was being constructed, there 
was found an Indian burial ground, and various Indian implements, 
among which very much corroded cooking utensils of brass. In 
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the graves, besides human bones, were also found corroded copper 
ornaments, and it may be, that at or near where these relics were 
found, this ill-starred Indian village stood. With the destruction of 
Maghinquechahocking, the objects of this expedition were accom- 
plished, and Brodhead resumed his return march through the wil- 
derness. It is related, that on this march, a young man named John 
Ward, was badly injured in Butler County, by a horse falling upon 
a rock in a creek; hence the name, Slippery Rock, in that county. 
This was probably the most serious injury received by any one of the 
force during the expedition. Colonel Brodhead arrived at Fort Pitt 
on the 14th of September. 

The campaign thus terminated was successful throughout. It was 
prosecuted with promptness and dispatch; and completely and thor- 
oughly accomplished all of its objects, without the slightest mishap. In 
thirty-three days over three hundred miles were traversed, many 
Indian towns destroyed, and fields devastated, without the loss of a 
single man or beast; one hundred and sixty-five cabins were destroyed, 
one hundred and thirty of which were deserted upon the approach of the 
troops; the most of them were sufficiently large to accommodate three 
or four Indian families. The extensive mountain region, and the tangled 
forests which had to be traversed in order to reach the villages of the 
hostile Indians, had been regarded by them as impenetrable, and as a 
sufficient barrier for their protection.’ 

The enterprise and resolution of Colonel Brodhead, and the enthu- 
siasm, perseverance and endurance of his officers and men, enabled 
him to overcome all obstacles. Considering the small force engaged 
in this expedition, and its considerable results, it was more beneficial 
than the costly expedition that proceeded from the east under Sulli- 
van. The conduct of all engaged in Colonel Brodhead’s campaign 
was evidently regarded as most creditable. The thanks of Congress 
was voted to him for executing the expedition; and by General 
Washington, as appears by the following extract from General Orders, 
issued from his headquarters at More’s House, October 18, 1779, to his 
army at West Point: “The activity, perseverance, and firmness, 
which marked the conduct of Colonel Brodhead, and that of all the 
officers and men of every description in this expedition, do them 
great honor, and their services entitle them to the thanks, and to this 
testimonial of the General’s Acknowledgement.” 

Brodhead believed that the destruction of the towns and fields of 
the Indians would fill them with consternation, and promote the safety 
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of the frontier. It had that immediate effect, to some extent, for on his 
return to Pittsburg, he found distant tribes ready to form friendly 
treaties with him. The chiefs of the Delawares were there. The 
principal chiefs of the Hurons and Wyandots were also there; and soon 
after came the King of the Maquichee branch of the Shawneese. They 
had been less hostile towards the United States than the remainder of 
that nation. On the 17th of September, a council was held with them. 
Doonyoutat, the Wyandot Chief, delivered a formal speech, presenting 
many belts of wampum, according to the Indian style. He professed friend- 
ship towards the United States, and promised to deliver up the prisoners 
that were in the hands of his nation; and he promised that his people 
would assist the English no more. The Delawares (with the exception 
of the Munceys) were at peace with the United States, and several of their 
warriors had accompanied Colonel Brodhead in his recent expedition. 
They on this occasion pleaded the cause of the Maquichee clan of the 
Shawneese, whom they called their grandchildren. Kelleleman, Killbuck, 
and another Delaware chief, were the speakers. The speeches of these 
orators have been preserved, and are fair specimens of Indian oratory. 
Colonel Brodhead replied to their addresses according to the 
Indian form, but expressed himself with great independence. He 
plainly told them that fair promises would not do; that they must give 
a practical exhibition of their friendship; that they must deliver up 
their prisoners; kill, scalp, and take as many English, or their Indian 
allies, as they had before Americans ; and on all occasions join the latter 
against their enemies. Peace was made on this basis. Hostages were, 
however, required from the Wyandots, to insure the faithful perform- 
ance of its terms. 

The consequences which followed these expeditions were most disas- 
trous to the Six Nations. They were superior to all the other Indian 
nations. None but they had what might be called a government. The 
people of this confederacy was advanced in civilization far beyond what. 
had been generally understood. They lived by the cultivation of the 
soil, as well as the chase. They resided in permanent villages com- 
posed of comfortable houses, some of which were painted and even 
well furnished. At Kariandaigua, General Sullivan “found twenty- 
three elegant houses, mostly framed, and in general large.” “The 
town of Genesee contained one hundred and twenty-eight houses, mostly 
large and very elegant. It was beautifully situated, almost encircled 
with a clear flat, extending a number of miles; over which extensive 
fields of corn were waving, together with exery kind of vegetable that 
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could be conceived.” Besides gardens and cultivated fields they had 
extensive orchards of apples, pears, and even peaches. One destroyed 
by Sullivan contained one thousand five hundred trees. As this people 
had learned to enjoy the comforts and conveniences of civilization, the 
calamity which had now befallen them seemed the greater. The 
winter of 1779 and 1780, was remarkably long and bitter. The cold 
was the most intense ever known in this country. Washington’s army 
suffered at Morristown as severely as it suffered at Valley Forge two 
winters previously. New York harbor was frozen so firmly that the 
heaviest cannon were wheeled over from Staten Island on the ice. In 
western New York the snow fell to a depth of five feet. The game, 
upon which the Indians partly subsisted, perished in great numbers, 
and when the snow, in the spring, disappeared, multitudes of deer 
and other animals were found dead in the woods. Even in the latitude 
of Pittsburg the winter was very severe. Colonel Brodhead, in a 
letter from Pittsburg, dated. February 11th, 1780, wrote to General 
Washington: “Such a deep snow, and such ice has not been known at 
this place in the memory of the eldest natives; deer and turkies die by 
hundreds for want of food. The snow on the Allegheny and Laurel 
Hills is four feet deep.” 

Their villages and the products of their fields having been de- 
stroyed as the harvests were ripening, and the previous year’s crops 
exhausted, the Indians were without shelter and food. Great numbers 
of them perished during the winter from starvation and cold. These 
calamities fell heaviest upon the women and children. To escape gen- 
eral destruction the Indians fled to Fort Niagara for shelter and relief. 
There, to add to their desolation, a fatal disease, induced by the unusual 
exposure they had suffered, swept them off in great numbers. The 
Delaware chief Killbuck wrote to Colonel Brodhead from Salem on 
the Muskingham, June 7th, 1780, that, “some days ago one man and an 
old woman came from Niagara who acquaint me that last winter three 
hundred Indians died at that place of the flux.” 

As the Indians had freely shed their blood during the war, and now 
had suffered almost annihilation for their faithful adherence to the cause 
of the King, the British authorities could not without gross ingratitude 
omit to provide for their relief. Large numbers had gathered around 
the Fort and along the River Niagara, and during the winter fed from 
the British stores. To relieve themselves of this burden, the British 
Government encouraged the Indians to establish themselves at con- 
venient places, and obtain support by cultivating land. In May or June, 
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1780, they first permanently established themselves upon Buffalo Creek, 
near Buffalo, and in 1780 and 1781 a portion made the first settlement 
upon the Tonawanda and Cattaraugus Creeks, while others settled 
along the Genesee and Allegheny Rivers. 

The British officers also incited the Indian warriors, who, exasper- 
ated and smarting under the chastisement administered by Sullivan 
and Brodhead, were assembled at Niagara in great numbers, to make 
warlike excursions along the borders. Seldom less than five hundred 
warriors were on service at one time. Guy Johnson wrote to Lord 
Germain from Niagara, July 26th, 1780, that “the Oneidas have joined 
the British, and that the remainder of the Indians with the Rebels 
will soon join the British, and thereby lay open the Rebel frontier 
near the Mohawk River.” “The number of killed and prisoners 
(Americans) amounted early in June to one hundred and fifty-six, 
and-is now enlarged.” ‘The number of men of the Six Nations 
(exclusive of their people southward) is about one thousand six hun- 
dred; above one thousand two hundred are warriors, and of the 
latter eight hundred and thirty-five are now on the service on the 
frontier.” Accompanied by British officers, these warriors committed 
cruelties along the frontier until the close of the war. They destroyed 
the towns of the friendly Oneidas. They invaded and overrun the 
valley of the Mohawk, and made frequent descents upon the settle- 
ments along the borders of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The English Government, in the Treaty of Peace that closed the 
Revolution, required no stipulation in favor of the Indians, to the great 
indignation and disappointment of these allies. Yet a portion of them, 
including Brandt and Red Jacket, subservient to British interests, favor- 
ed confederating with the North Western Indians in the war against 
the United States that afterwards followed. Cornplanter, and other 
influential chiefs, saw, however, the folly of contending against the 
growing States, and gave wiser counsels in favor of peace. In a treaty 
- held at Fort Stanwix, in October, 1784, peace was made with the United 
States. About this time the British Government granted to the 
Mohawks a tract of beautiful land along the Ouise or Grand River, in 
Upper Canada. The other nations of the Confederacy afterwards 
resided upon lands set apart for them in the State of New York, por- 
tions of which, at different times, they subsequently ceded to that State, 
until there only remained to them the present diminished reservation. 
Allegheny, the name of the river upon which their remaining lands 
mostly lie, has the same signification in the Delaware tongue that Ohio has 
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in the Seneca, and means Fair or Beautiful Water. The Allegheny is 
indeed a beautiful river; its waters, supplied by mountain streams, are 
remarkably pure and limpid. They flow uninterrupted by falls over a 
bed of polished pebbles, free from rocks, in winding course, through 
scenery of most varied character; at times rough and rugged, but 
more often picturesque and beautiful. Above Warren the border- 
ing hills along its course rise in wild confusion, and are covered with 
dense forests. The dark green of the pines and hemlocks contrasts 
strikingly with the light verdure of the maples. The smooth flowing 
current of the river now glides along the shadow of a lofty headland, now 
washes the pebbles of some gently sloping shore, and wild flowers 
bloom everywhere along the banks. In this romantic region the Indian 
towns are situated for thirty miles along the river. Commencing just 
above the northern boundary of Pennsylvania lies their principal reserva- 
tion. The Seneca-Abeel, the clan who were under the immediate 
control of the able and just Cornplanter, settled in Pennsylvania a little 
south of its northern boundary, in the very region invaded by Colonel 
Brodhead. Cornplanter made his residence, at the close of his life, four 
miles below the State line, and five miles above Kinjua, near the center of 
a Seneca village, built upon the site of the upper Indian towns destroyed 
by Brodhead, which he called Jennesedaga, meaning Burnt Houses. 
Another tract of land, consisting of about five hundred acres, which 
includes the celebrated Oil Springs at the mouth of Oil Creek, 
was granted to Cornplanter by the State of Pennsylvania about 
1792. 
With the Independence of the States the prestige of the Six Nations 
departed. Their government was as perfect a Federal Republic as human 
ingenuity could devise. The independence of each State was absolute, and 
yet they were bound together as a Confederacy by the strongest of bonds. 
Each of these States, or little nations, was divided into tribes; a near 
family relationship was supposed to exist between the people of a tribe 
of one nation and those of the corresponding tribe of others having the 
same name ; and thus the strong tie by which consanguinity links man 
together, was adroitly used to bind these nations into one. No maxim 
of enlightened statecraft was ever more skillfully used to attach a people 
to their country than was this device by them. But the obliteration of 
political and territorial lines, the mingling and scattering of tribes, 
extinguished the life of the Confederacy. The breaking up of their 
ancient seats along the romantic waters of central New York, broke 
also the haughty spirit of this nation. May we not regret the necessity 
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that compelled the overthrow of a people so vigorous, barbarians though 
they were? King Hendricks, Brandt, Schenandoah, Logan, Farmer’s 
Brother, Cornplanter and Red Jacket were nearly cotemporaneous 
personages. What civilized community can point to such a measure of 
intellectual force and physical energy as these forest statesmen present, 
even with all their savage obliquities and barbarous instincts? 


OBED EDSON 


1 DANIEL BRODHEAD was born at Marbletown, Ulster County, New York, in 1736. His greate 
grandfather, Daniel Brodhead, was a royalist, and Captain of Grenadiers in the reign of Charles II, 
He came with the expedition under Colonel Nichols in 1664, that captured the Netherlands (now 
New York) from the Dutch, and settled in Marbletown in 1665. His grandfather, Richard Brod- 
head, and his father, Daniel Brodhead, both resided in Marbletown, The latter, in 1736, removed 
to a place called Dansville, on Brodhead’s Creek, near Stroudsberg, Monroe County, Pennsylvania. 
His sons became famous for their courage in conflicts with the Indians on the border. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution, Daniel Brodhead was elected a Lieutenant-Colonel, and subse- 
quently became Colonel of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment, which was first mustered for pay at 
King’s Bridge, September 5th, 1776. He participated in the battle of Long Island, and in other 
battles in which Washington’s army was engaged. He was next given in command on the West 
Branch of the Susquehannah. March 5th, 1778, Washington appointed him to the command of 
the Western Department, which extended over the whole west from Detroit to Louisiana. While 
in command there, several important expeditions were planned and executed against the Indians. 
He held the office of Surveyor-General from November 3d, 1779, until April 23d, 1780. He was 
twice married; first to Elizabeth Depui, and subsequently to Mrs. Mifflin, widow of Governor 
Mifflin. He died at Milford, Pike County, Pennsylvania, November 15th, 1809, aged seventy- 
three years. His descendants and kinsmen are numerous, and among them are many who have 
filled honorable positions in civil life and in the army. Among them was John Romeyn Brodhead, 
the historian. Feeling a just pride in the good name of their gallant relative, they, in 1872, 
erected at Milford an appropriate monument to his memory. (See Turner’s History of the 
Holland Purchasers, page 661.) 

? Colonel John Gibson was born at Lancaster, Pa., in 1740. He entered the army at eighteen, 
after having obtained a good classical education. He served in the campaign against Fort Du Quesne, 
under General Forbes. He was subsequently captured by the Indians, and remained with them several 
years, becoming familiar with their language and customs. To him Logan addressed his celebrated 
speech. It is said that when murderously assaulted by Little Eagle, a chief of the Delawares, with 
one blow of his sword Colonel Gibson severed his head from his body, and became afterwards 
known as the Long Knife warrior. Gibson was in active service during the Revolution, in the east 
and west. He was second in command in Brodhead's expedition, and commanded at Pittsburg 
after Brodhead. He had at one time an unfortunate controversy with that officer. After the war 
he was a member of the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, a Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Allegheny County in that State, and Secretary of the Territory of Indiana. He died 
at Braddock’s Field in 1822. He was a brave soldier and an honest man. 

3Captain Samuel Brady was born at Shippensburgh, Pa., in 1758. He was at the seige of 
Boston, and a Lieutenant at the massacre of Paoli. He lost both his father and brother by the 
hands of the Indians ; and took an oath of vengeance against the race. Having been ordered to 
Pittsburg with the rest of his regiment under Colonel Brodhead, he had an opportunity to fulfill 
his vow. He was generally placed in command of the scouting parties sent into the Indian coun- 
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try from Fort Pitt; and being an athletic, active, and courageous man, familiar with the woods and 
with Indian warfare, became the hero of many bold exploits in the northeastern part of the 
valley of the Ohio, and a serious trouble to his Indian foes, An account of his daring adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes would fill a volume, and has given his name permanently to many 
localities in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


4Jonathan Zane was born in Berkley County, Va. He was an experienced hunter ; a man of 
activity and resolution. He was familiar with the western wilderness, and acted as a pilot and scout 
in many expeditions against the Indians. He and John Sloven were appointed guides in Colonel 
Crawford’s disastrous expedition. He was one of the best marksmen on the border. His skill with 
the rifle he displayed against the Indians with fatal effect in several instances, 


5 Several days afterwards, Major Morrison, who subsequently became a distinguished citizen of 
Lexington, Ky., returned to this place to reconnoitre ; as he stooped to drink at the mouth of the 
creek, a rifle ball splashed the water in his face. The fact was long afterwards confirmed to Dr. 
William A. Irvine, by one of Cornplanter’s men. 

6 The first notice we have of the oil springs, is contained in a letter written by the Franciscan 
Missionary, Joseph de la Roche d’Allion, in 1629 ; He gives the Indian name of the place, which he 
explains to mean, ‘‘ There is plenty here.” In view of the vast wealth extracted from the earth 
in this region during the later years, the name would seem to have been prophetic. His letter was 
printed in Sagard’s ‘‘Histoire du Canada.” Peter Kalm, in his “ Travels in North America,” pub 
lished in 1772, refers to the oil springs ; and on a map in his book their exact location is given. 

‘Besides the principal towns, small settlements, saved from destruction by their insignificance, 
were alsoabandoned. At Bemus Point, a beautiful cape extending into Chautauqua Lake, the 
earliest white settlers found remains of habitations, and traces of cultivation ; cleared fields where 
wild plum trees were growing ; ancient corn-hills, and even potatoes of the lady finger variety that 
had been naturally propagated from year to year. At other points upon that lake, and along the 
Conawango, and in Western New York, that had been possessed by the Six Nations, were seen 
melancholy traces of the ruin which had befallen them. 
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commissions accordingly, and the arrangement 
of the Pennsylvania line. 












From the Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser, 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, October 19, 1779 


- Pittsburgh, September 23, 1779. 
Sir, 

I am honored with your favour of the 30th of 
last month. 

I take the liberty to inclose you the copy of a 
letter herewith sent to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, containing an account of the 
expedition I lately made against the Seneca and 
Muncy nations, and wish the relation may give 
you pleasure, 

I likewise send a return of the officers of the 
8th P. Reg. with their respective claims to pro- 
‘motion, and beg you to be pleased to send their 





I also inclose the Talks of the Delawares, 
Wyondats, and the Maquichees tribe of the 
Shawnese, and I flatter myself that there isa 
great share of sincerity in their present profess- 
ions, 

Since my last this frontier has enjoyed perfect 
tranquility, but the new settlement at Kentucke 
has suffered greatly. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest re- 
gard, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
DANIEL BRODHEAD, 
Col. Commanding W. D. 
Hon. Timothy Pickering, 
President of the Board of War. 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 16, 1779. 
Sir 

I returned from the expedition against the 
Senecas and Muncy nations the 14th inst., and 
now do myself the honor to inform you how far 
I have succeeded in prosecuting it. 

I left this place the r1th of last month with 
605, rank and file, including the militia and vol- 
unteers, and one month’s provisions (our all), 
which, except the live cattle, was transported by 
water, under the escort of 100 men, to a place 
called Mahoning, about fifteen miles above Fort 
Armstrong, where, after four days detention by 
excessive rains and the straying of some of the 
cattle, the stores were loaded on pack horses, and 
the troops proceeded on the march for Cono- 
wago on the path leading to Cushcushing. At 
ten miles this side the town, one of the advance 
guards, consisting of 15 white men (including 
the spies) and 8 Delaware Indians, under the 
command of Lieutenant Harding, of the eighth 
Pennsylvania regiment (whom I have before rec- 
ommended to your Excellency for his great 
bravery and skill as a partizan), discovered be- 
tween 30 or 40 warriors coming down the Alle- 
ghany river in seven canoes. 

These warriors having likewise discovered some 
of the troops, immediately landed, stripped of 
their shirts and prepared for action, and the 
advanced guard immediately began the attack. 
All the troops, except one column and flankers 
‘being in the narrows between the river and an 
high hill, were immediately prepared to receive 
the enemy. Which being done, I went forward 
to discover the enemy, and saw six of them re- 
treating over the river without arms; at the same 
time the rest ran away, leaving their canoes, 
blankets, shirts, provision and eight guns, be- 
sides five dead, and, by the signs of blood, sev- 
eral went off wounded; only two of our men 
and one of the Delaware Indians (Nanowland) 
‘were wounded, and so slightly that they are 
already recovered and fit for action. 

The next morning the troops proceeded to 
Buckloons, where I ordered a small breastwork 
to be thrown up of felled timber and fascines. A 
Captain and 40 men were left to secure our 
baggage and stores, and the troops marched 
immediately to Conowago, which I found had 
been deserted about eighteen months past. 
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Here the troops seemed much mortified, be- 
cause we had no person to serve as a guide to 
the upper towns, but I ordered them to proceed 
on a path which appeared to have been trav- 
elled on by the enemy some time past, and we 
continued marching on it about twenty miles: 
before any discoveries were made, except a few 
tracks of their spies, but immediately after as-. 
cending a high hill we discovered the Alleghany 
river and a number of corn-fields, and descend- 
ing, several towns which the enemy had de- 
serted on the approach of the troops; some 
of them fled just before the advance guard 
reached the town, and left several packs of 
deer skins. 

At the upper Seneca town we found a painted 
image or war-post, cloathed in dog-skin, and 
John Montour informed me this town was. 
called Yoghroonwago. Besides this, we found 
several other towns, consisting on the whole of 
130 houses, some of which were large enough 
for the accommodation of three or four Indian 
families. The troops remained on the ground 
three whole days, destroying the towns and corn- 
fields. I never saw finer corn, although it was. 
planted much thicker than is common with our 
farmers. 

The quantity of corn and other vegetables. 
destroyed at the several towns, from the best 
accounts I can collect from the officers employed 
to destroy it, must certainly exceed 500 acres, 
which is the lowest estimate, and the plunder 
taken is estimated at 3000 dollars. I have di- 
rected a sale to be made of it for the bencfit of 
the troops, and hope it will meet your approba- 
tion. On my return I preferred the Venango 
road. The old towns of Conowago, Buckloons. 
and Maghinquechahocking, about 20 miles above 
Venango, on French Creek, consisting of 35, 
large houses, were likewise burnt. 

The greatest part of the Indian houses were 
greater than common, and were built of square 
and round logs and frame work. From the 
great quantity of corn in the ground, and the 
number of new houses built and building, it ap- 
pears that the whole of the Seneca and Muncy 
nations intended to collect to this settlement, 
which extends about 8 miles on the Alleghany 
river between 170 and 200 miles from hence; 
the river at the upper town is little if any larger 
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than Kiskamanetes creek. It is remarkable 
that neither man nor beast has fallen into the 
enemy’s hands on this expedition. I have a 
happy presage that the counties of Westmore- 
land, Bedford and Northumberland, if not the 
whole western frontiers, will experience the 
good effect of it. 

Too much praise cannot be given to both offi- 
cers and soldiers of every corps during the whole 
expedition ; their perseverance and zeal during 
the whole march (through a country too inac- 
cessible to be described) can scarcely be equalled 
in history. 

On my return I found here the Chiefs of the 
Delawares, the principal Chief of the Hurons, 
and now King of the Maquichees tribe of Shaw- 
anese is likewise come to treat with me. 

The Wyandots and the Maquichees tribe of 
the Shawanese promise very fair, and I have 
promised them peace provided they take as 
many prisoners and scalps from the*enemy as 
they have done from us, and on every occasion 


LIST OF JOURNALS, NARRATIVES, ETC., 


Communicated by the Rev. David Craft, of Wyalusing, Bradford County, Penn. 


The following journals are those of officers who took part in the 
No period of the Revolutionary War was so fully described 


campaign. 
by contemporaneous writers : 


T.—Anonymous. 


expedition. 
torical Society, Vol. II. 


III.—Beatty, Erkuries, Major in Clinton’s Brigade. Covers the whole campaign. 
: Original manuscript in the possession of New York Historical Society. 
IV.—Blake, Thomas, Lieutenant First New Hampshire Regiment. 
Published in Ridder’s History of the First New 


whole campaign. 
Hampshire Regiment. 


V.—Campfield, Jabez, Surgeon in Spencer’s Fifth New Jersey Regiment. 


Covers the whole compaign. 


II 


Stops with September 12. 

shire Patriot, at Portsmouth, September 16, 1843. 
IL—Barton, William, Lieutenant in the Jersey Brigade. 
Published in the Transactions of the New Jersey His- 


Democrat, December, 1873 and January, 1874. 
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join us against the enemies of America, which 
they have engaged to do. 

The bearer, Capt. McIntire, has some private 
as well as public business to transact at Phila- 
delphia. I have therefore directed him to pro- 
ceed to Head Quarters, and he will have the 
honor te wait on you with this letter. 

I have the honor to be, with the most perfect 
regard and esteem, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient 
And humble servant, 
DANIEL BROADHEAD. 

P.S. The Delaware Chiefs have just now 
called on me to build some block houses at 
Coochoking for the protection of their women 
and children whilst they are out against the 
English and Mingoes, and I have agreed to send 
a detachment for that purpose, agreeable to the 
articles of Confederation. 

His Excellency General Washington. 

Published by order of Congress. 

Charles Thomas, Secretary. 


OF THE WESTERN EXPEDITION-——1779 


Printed in Hill’s New Hamp- 


Covers the whole 


Covers the 


Published in the Wyoming County (Pa.) 
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VI.—Dearborn, Henry, Lieutenant-Colonel commanding Third New Hamp- 
shire Regiment. Covers the whole campaign. Original manuscript in 
possession of John S. Fogg of Boston, Mass. 

VII.—Elmer, Ebenezer, Surgeon in Maxwell’s (Jersey) Brigade. Extends to 
August 13. Extracts from this journal were printed in the same 
volume with Barton’s (No. 8). The entire original manuscript in the 
hands of Lyman C. Draper. 

VIII.—Fellows, Moses, Sergeant in the Third New Hampshire Regiment. Covers 
the whole campaign. Copy of original manuscript in the hands of A. 
Tiffany Norton of Lima, N. Y. 

IX.—Gookin, Daniel, New Hampshire Regiment. Ends September 5. 
Published in the N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register for 
January, 1862. 

X.—Grant, George, Sergeant-Major of the Third New Jersey Regiment. Covers 
the whole campaign. It was published in the Wyoming Republican, a 
weekly newspaper, by D. Lewis, at Kingston, Pa., dated July 16, 1834. 

XI.—Grant, Thomas, ends abruptly September 25. Published in the Historical 
Magazine for August and September, 1862. 

XII.—Hardenburg, John L., Lieutenant in Second New York Regiment. 
Covers the whole campaign. Original manuscript in the hands of 
Cayuga County (N. Y.) Historical Society. 

XIII.—Hubley, Adam, Colonel Eleventh Pennsylvania Regiment. Covers the 
period of the expedition. Printed in the Appendix to Miner’s History 
of Wyoming. 

XIV.—Jenkins, John, a Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) and guide in the expe- 
dition. Covers the whole period of the campaign. The original is in 
the hands of his grandson, Hon. Steuben Jenkins of Wyoming, Pa 

XV.—Livermore, Daniel, Captain in the Third New Hampshire Regiment 

Published in the New Hampshire Historical Collections, Vol. VI, pp. 
308-335. Covers the campaign. 

XVI.—Machin, Thomas, Captain in Col. John Lamb’s Regiment, (N. Y.) 
Artillery. Journal of a March from Fort Schuyler. Expedition 
against the Onondagas. April 17 to April 24,1779. In the possession 
of John Austin Stevens. Published in the Magazine of American 
History (III., 688), November, 1879 ( present number). 

XVII.—Newkirk, Charles, Captain in Van Cortlandt’s Second New Yori Regi- 
ment. Covers the whole of the expedition. The original mamuscript 
in the hands of Lyman C. Draper, Esq., of Madison, Wisconsh. This 
journal has passed for that of Captain Theodosius Fowle’, and is 
quoted as such by Stone in the Life of Brant, by Campbell n Border 
Wars, and by O’Reilly in the History of Rochester. Furtler invest- 
igation shows it to have been that of Newkirk. 
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XVIII.—Norris, James, Major in the Third New Hampshire Regiment. Covers 
the whole expedition. Original manuscript in the possession of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, N. Y. Published in Vol. I, No. 7, of this 
publication (by Bigelow Brothers), July, 1879. 
X!IX.—Rogers, William, D.D., Chaplain in Hand’s Brigade. Extends to August 
29. Published with notes, etc., in the Rhode Island Historical Travels, 
No. 7, by Sidney S. Rider of Providence, R. I., 1879. 
XX.—Rogers, William, Quartermaster-Sergeant in Malcolm’s N. Y. Regiment. 
Gives only dates, places and distances. The original manuscript is in 
the hands of his relative, B. L. Rogers, Newark, N. J. 
XXI.—Shute, Samuel, Lieutenant in Second New Jersey Regiment. Covers the 
whole campaign. Copy of original manuscript in the hands of Mr. 
Ballard, a relative, in Elmira. 
XXII.—Van Hovenberg, Rudolph, Lieutenant Second New York Regiment. 
Covers the whole campaign. The original manuscript in New York 
City. 
XXIII.—Webb, Nathaniel. A fragment published in the Elmira (N. Y.) Daily 
Republican, September 11, 1855. He was an officer in Van Cortlandt’s 
Regiment. ; 


Berides this, the following were once in existence, but I have not 
been able to obtain any part of them: 


XXIV.—Hoops, Adam, Third Aid-de-Camp to General Sullivan. A copy of the 
Journal of William Pierce. 

XXV.—Newman, Referred to by Mr. Miner, but supposed to have been 
burned when the office of the Record of the Times was burned, at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., April 9, 1869. 

XXVI.—Pierce, William, First Aid-de-Camp to General Sullivan. 





The following narratives were written by those who themselves were 
participants in what they relate. Although of less historic value than 
the journals, they nevertheless shed light on several obscure points : 


I.—Davis, Nathan. Published in Historical Magazine, April, 1868, 
II.—Gano, Rev. John, Chaplain to Clinton’s Brigade. Published in the Historical 
Magazine, November, 1861. 
III.—Salmon, John. Printed in the first edition of Seaver’s Life of Mary Jemison. 
IV.—Van Campen, Moses. Published in Memoir to Congress for a pension. 
V.—Van Cortlandt, Colonel Philip, commandant of Second New York Regiment. 
Published in the Elmira Daily Advertiser, February 17, 1879. 
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On the 19th of October, 1781, Lord Cornwallis, with his entire army 
of near 10,000 men, surrendered to General Washington. When intel- 
ligence of this event reached the British Cabinet, the firmness of Lord 
North, the Minister, gave way, and he exclaimed, “All is lost!” This 
success caused most men to conclude that the subjugation of the colonies 
was impossible, and led to the acknowlegement of the independence of 
our country. 

In the December following, Arnold, with his family, sailed for 
England. In the expeditions which he commanded against Virginia 
and into Connecticut, he had accomplished all that was expected of him, 
had displayed energy and executive ability, had received the thanks of 
Sir Henry Clinton, but no opportunity had occurred for the exhibition 
of those brilliant exploits and feats of personal heroism, for which his 
career in the patriot army had been so distinguished. Independently 
of the reproach brought upon him by the affair at New London, he had 
not added anything to his military reputation. Indeed, he was so 
heavily handicapped while in the service of the King, as to make it very 
difficult for him to achieve anything great. It is not unlikely some 
distrust may have been felt towards him in some quarters among his 
new friends, though I discover no indication of it in the treatment of 
him by the British commander. Even if there had been no blot upon 
his record as an officer, as a colonist he would have labored under 
great disadvantage. 

Besides, it was well known at the British Headquarters that he was 
constantly exposed to dangers far greater and of a different character 
from those of any other officer. Hundreds of riflemen and sharp- 
shooters were on the watch to take his life. Heavy rewards for his 
capture, for his abduction had been offered, and if taken his execution 
would have been summary. He was therefore sent to England to 
confer with the Ministers upon the conduct of the war; and he pre- 
pared to leave with little or no probability of ever returning. He was 
now to become an exile from his native land, probably forever. 

How painful this exile, with what shattered hopes, nay, almost 
despair, he left his home, the land of his glory, and of his disgrace, it is 
difficult to conceive. One must remember his ambition, his passionate 
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nature; how he had struggled for fame; how, when ill-treated, and 
deeply injured, carried away by his passions, he had listened to British 
emissaries, and yielding to to their specious arguments and persuasions, 
had at last staked every thing on the success of his treason, to appreciate 
the bitter feelings of self-reproach with which he sailed away from his 
home. It has been said, that the hardships he had endured and his 
exposure and wounds in battle, were the result, not of patriotism, but 
of ambition only ; but “Greater love hath no man than this: that a man 
lay down his life for his friend;” and it would be difficult to find 
stronger evidence of love of country than he had exhibited up to the 
time of his treason. 
Yet few, if any, among those he left behind would now remember, 


“That this poor victim of self-will 
Patriot no more, had once been patriot all.” 


It was impossible for him not to recall the day when, brought home 
from Saratoga, still weak and a cripple from unhealed wounds so honor- 
ably received, his native State went out to meet, welcome and honor 
him. He could not fail to remember when, returning to Philadelphia 
after having, by a heroism never surpassed, driven Tryon back to his 
ships, Congress replaced the horse riddled with bullets under him, with 
another completely caparisoned, and gave him the promotion so long 
and so unjustly withheld. Nor did he fail to recall how often he had 
been honored by Washington, and that the Commander-in-Chief had 
offered him the second place in his own army, and had he been true to 
that chief, it might have been into his hands that the sword of Lord 
Cornwallis would have been surrendered. Musing upon all these recol- 
lections and all his old campaigns, from Ticonderoga and the Wilder- 
ness of Maine to the assault upon Quebec and the long Canadian winter, 
when “in the path of duty” he “knew no fear,” he paced the deck 
of the packet and saw his native land disappear forever in the distance. 
He might now be compared to a melancholy flotsom, thrown up by the 
waves of a stormy sea, the wreck of a once noble career, now the 
wretched relic of an abortive and guilty enterprise. 

He had staked all—and lost all. Execrated and cursed by his own 
countrymen and their army, and regarded coldly by the other side, he 
must have felt uncertain of his reception by the government to which 
he was fleeing. He could not fail to speculate on what might have 
been his position, as the brilliant second of Washington, in establishing 
the independence of his country. He was now going empty-handed of 
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success, to meet strangers, without a country or a home. Truly, his 
treason was not only a crime, but a sad and terrible blunder. No 
wonder that he struggled against despair! 

But his devoted wife, in this hour of deep depression, was ever at 
his side to soothe and sustain him. To her Arnold was still a hero. It 
was hard for her to leave father, family, home and friends, but with all 
of woman’s devotion, she clung to her husband, and made his life 
endurable. 

Sir Henry Clinton gave to Arnold letters to Lord George Germain 
and others, bearing generous testimony “to his spirited and meritorious 
conduct since he had joined the British army,” and “ earnestly commend- 
ing him to his Lordship’s countenance and protection.” 

Lord Cornwallis was a fellow passenger with Arnold and his family 
across the ocean to England. His lordship, after his surrender at York- 
town, had been exchanged for Henry Laurens, late President of Con- 
gress, who had been captured at sea, and confined in the Tower of 
London. The kindness of Cornwallis towards the family of Arnold, 
manifested on various occasions, and especially some years afterwards, 
in aiding to place his sons at the military school, may be attributed, in 
part at least, to the friendly relations created by this voyage together. 
In the protracted passage across the Atlantic, then made by sail, these 
two gentlemen had abundant time to discuss the probabilities of future 
success of the war. Cornwallis had nearly given up all hope, while 
Arnold professed to be still sanguine. 

“ Arnold,” it is said in a private letter from a gentleman who was in 
Europe when he arrived there, and whose acquaintance in diplomatic 
circles placed him in a position to be well informed, “ was received with 
open arms by the King, caressed by the ministers, and all imaginable 
attention shown him by all people on that side of the question.” 

Leaning on the arm of Sir Guy Carleton, he was presented at Court 
by Sir Walter Stirling. 

He was much consulted by Lord Germain and the Cabinet, and 
regarded as a very sensible man, familiar with American affairs. “He 
had many private conferences with the King, and was seen walking 
with the Prince of Wales and the King’s Brother in the public 
gardens.” 

It must have been a suggestive spectacle to have seen General Arnold 
in the parks of London, leaning on the arm of the Prince of Wales, 
seeking his aid under a lameness arising from wounds received in 
fighting against the Crown. 
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From the letter above quoted and other sources, I learn that the 
King, who had a passionate desire to retain the colonies, regarded him 
as a man whose opinions were entitled to great consideration. All 
of Arnold's future after his treason, for obvious reasons, depended upon 
a reconciliation between the colonies and the Crown, and he was as 
reluctant as King George himself to see their independence established ; 
hence, notwithstanding the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, his hopeful 
temperament at times still cherished the belief that a re-union was 
possible. Not long after his presentation at Court, at the personal 
request of the King, he prepared a paper, dated 1782, entitled, “ Thoughts 
on the American War.” 

It contains a carefully considered plan for a reconciliation and 
re-union between the Crown and the Colonies. The grandson of Gen- 
eral Arnold has placed the original draft of the paper, which is in the 
handwriting of General Arnold, in my hands. So far as I know it has 
never been printed. It is a curious and interesting document, and 
seems to me to exhibit some political sagacity. Arnold had already in 
his address to his countrymen declared that he had devoted his life to 
the “re-union of the British Empire, as the best and only means to dry 
up the streams of misery that have deluged the country.” 

He had expressed the conviction that it was the intention of Great 
Britain to leave the rights and privileges of the Colonies unimpaired, 
including “their perpetual exemption from taxation.” 

On his arrival in London Arnold learned that while the King had no 
thought of yielding, the British people were getting tired of the war, 
and hopeless of success. 

In the paper referred to he enters into an elaborate argument to 
show that a majority of the Americans were opposed to a separation; he 
earnestly recommends a change in the conduct of the war, commenting 
cautiously on the delicate subject of “ the inactivity and misdirection of 
the King’s arms in the past.” 

He calls attention to the great mistake, as he regarded it, that no 
attempt had been made to set up “the civil authority in any part of 
America,” and asserts that until this was done “the loyalists will not, 
nor indeed can they, give any special assistance to the royal cause.” 

The reason for this he explains at some length, saying: 

“T have said they w#// not, Because they are Englishmen, Nay, an American 
Husbandman will no sooner quit his farm and Family, to become a common 
Soldier at six Pence a day Wages, with rations, than an English Gentleman of 
4500 2 year inthe Funds. He will not lend his hand to erect a military Misrule 
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over himself and his Friends, and put all his Property at the Discretion of an 
Arbitrary Police, that has cut the Throat of the King’s Interest wherever it has 
been set up. 

He has, however, no objection to serve in the Militia within his own Colony, 
under officers who are of it, and to assist in supporting its Government and 
defending himself én z¢, and may perhaps pursue the Rebel out of it, or meet him 
on a menaced Invasion near the Borders. 

But for this Purpose the Civil Authority of the Crown must first be set up; 
and without it Great Britain (the American being what he is) can neither be 
benefitted by his Councils, his Purse, nor his arms. He will be passive while 
under the Power of the Usurpers, and when they are flying before the King’s 
Troops, continue if he can at home, giving aid to neither Party, and certainly not 
oppose the royal army, if he finds it possible to avoid it ; and, in short, behave in 
the manner Lord Cornwallis experienced, distrusting both the strength of his 
Army to give protection, and what is worse, to afford the Protection of the Laws 
of the Lana.” 


After speaking of the feeble and exhausted condition of the Colonies, 
the great depreciation of their paper currency, and the small number 
of Continental soldiers in the field, he alludes to the discontented con- 
dition of Vermont, and suggests measures for detaching her from the 
Union; and he concludes this topic by saying: 


“ By the complete Detachment of Vermont from the Rebel Interest, and the 
Reduction of the Highland Forts early in the spring, much may be expected in 
the next Campaign, especially since the New Yorkers in general, and a very 
great proportion of the Country between them and Connecticut River are known 
to be very favourably inclined to the Re-union.” 


He then recommended “a new peace commission to the Colonies,” 
saying, “anew peace Commission is indispensably necessary.” 


“Perplexed as the Congress must be under the growing uneasiness of the 
People, neither affection to the French, nora republican Attachment, nor even 
the Aims of Ambition would prevent them from listening to Overtures that were 
decisive and irreversible, if themselves could be secured from the vindictive rage of 
the Multitude they have misled, oppressed and ruined, as well as from the 
resentment of the Crown. ' . ei wt re = * 

It can scarcely be necessary to add, that the new Peace Commissioners 
should have every Power of the Crown for the appointment to offices, from 
Governors downwards, that when they return to England they may have the 
Government established upon such a Plan, as all things considered, may appear to 
be expedient, nor that the success of the Commission will depend much upon 
their being persons of Rank, and rather Statesmen than Soldiers, and of Characters 
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in such estimation for the Fullness of their powers as to influence the Executive 
Instruments, both of the army and navy, to a faithful, spirited, and harmonious 
Conduct,” 

“All these things,” says he, “are suggested on the supposition that Great 
Britain has such an interest in her Colonies as is worth fostering for the common 
good.” 


He expresses the conviction that “the war was now nearly at an 
end,” unless Britain despairs of success. 

Had the policy towards the Colonies, both civil and military, pointed 
out in this paper been pursued by the British Government early in the 
war, independence would have been a far more difficult achievement. 

It is apparent that Arnold hoped to have been appointed one of the 
New Peace Commissioners in the plan of settlement proposed by him, 
and it is probable that he anticipated that by contributing towards 
peace, and securing for the Colonies substantial self-sovernment, he 
might mitigate to some extent the hatred felt towards him in America. 
Although the paper was read’ with great satisfaction by the King, and 
added to Arnold’s influence at Court, it came too late; the British 
nation was tired of the war, the paper led to no action, and it soon 
became very clear that American independence was a fact accom- 
plished, and nothing was left to England but to accept the inevitable. 

The fascination which Mrs. Arnold, by her beauty, her goodness and 
her grace, exercised over all, was not less marked in England than in 
America. Tarleton and other officers, who met her in Philadelphia and 
New York, were enthusiastic in their expressions of admiration, and, as 
has been stated, declared her the most “ beautiful woman in England.” 
However this may have been, the letter before quoted says, “ the queen 
was so interested in favor of Mrs. Arnold as to desire the ladies of the 
court to pay much attention to her.” 

At the same time Arnold was most severely assailed by the Whig 
newspapers, and received many mortifying indignities from persons in 
the opposition. He received for his alleged losses, in consequence of 
his joining the British, the sum of £6,315, £5,000 of which he invested 
in four per cent. consols, realizing therefrom £7,000 in stocks. 

Mrs. Arnold, some time after her arrival in England, received a pen- 
sion of £500 per annum, and each of her children 4100 per annum, 
from the British Government.’ 

In Rhode Island upon an old gravestone, erected to the memory of 
Oliver Arnold, who died in 1770, are carved the arms of the family.’ 
The crest was a demi-tiger, etc., and the motto, “ Gloria mihi cessum.” 
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These arms, or something very similar, had been sometimes used on 
his seal by Benedict Arnold in America. 

It is a significant fact that after his arrival in England General 
Arnold changed the motto to “ Wil desperandum.” It seems to me this 
change is full of pathos, and it is not the least expressive among the 
very few indications his proud spirit ever gave of the suffering against 
which he struggled. In all the correspondence of his future life, and 
that of his family, I find hardly an allusion to his career in America; 
no complaint; whatever his regret and feelings, he gave no sign, but 
this change in the motto on his seal—from “ Mihi gloria cessum,” to “Nil 
desperandum” (“ Never despair ”)—tells the story of his sufferings, and 
how he struggled against despair. 

The kindness shown to the exile and his family by the King and 
Queen was honorable to them, especially to King George, who, what- 
ever Arnold’s faults, seems to have been touched by his reverses of 
fortune, caused by what was treason to his country, but which the King 
regarded as a return to his allegiance. However Arnold’s conduct 
might look to others, and however justly and severely it might be con- 
demned by his countrymen and the world, perhaps it was not unnatural 
for the King to see in it a sincere and honest change of opinion, and a 
return of personal loyalty to himself. He took Arnold at his word, and 
always treated him and his family as though he believed he had sin- 
cerely and honestly and from good motives returned to his allegiance. 
Hence the favor with which he was received at Court; hence the pen- 
sion to Mrs. Arnold and her children, and the King’s active aid in 
placing Arnold’s sons in the way of obtaining a military education pre- 
paratory to commissions in the British army, as will be hereafter more 
fully detailed. ; 

The sad fate of Major André had created a profound sensation in 
England, and when, soon after Arnold’s arrival there, it was sug- 
gested to the King to erect a monument to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey, Arnold took a warm interest in the movement, and both he and 
his wife watched its progress to completion with the deepest sympathy. 

An American loyalist, an exile in England for his opinions, mentions 
in his diary the incident of seeing General Arnold and his wife in 
Westminster Abbey, reading the inscription on André’s monument and 
conversing together. 

“ Many a citizen of the great Western Republic,” as Dean Stanley 
says, “has paused before the sight of this sad story,” but never any with 
hearts more deeply touched than were those of Arnold and his wife. 


’ 
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Had the loyalist who recorded the above incident been behind some 
contiguous monument, he would probably have heard a sad dialogue 
between these exiles, lamenting the pitiable fate of poor André. He 
would have heard Mrs. Arnold recall the bright days of her girlhood; 
when André, the gayest of the gay, was the frequent guest of her 
father, and the brilliant favorite of the social circle in which she moved. 
He would have heard Arnold recall his parting from André on the 
banks of the Hudson, and he might have heard the exiled General, 
when looking back upon the terrible fate of André and his own still 
unhappy life, exclaim: 

“Would that I had died in battle at Quebec, or on the bloody 
deck of my ship on Lake Champlain, or at Saratoga, rather than this 
terrible drama! Then André might have been alive to-day, and you 
happy at your father’s fire-side.” 

“Do not reproach yourself,” interrupted his wife. “My own life can 
never be unhappy while you and our children are with me.” 

After a pause Arnold continued : 

“ Yonder,” pointing towards the chapel of Henry VII., “yonder, 
among England’s kings, lie the remains of General Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, whose part in England’s history I was to re-enact in Am- 
erica, as they told me,” said Arnold with a smile of bitter irony upon 
himself. “If I had succeeded, as I hoped,” said he, “in re-uniting the 
Empire, I too might have found a place and a monument here—as they 
promised me.” 

Ashe lingered, sadly leaning on André’s monument, among the 
graves of so many who have made the greatness and the glory of Eng- 
land, he realized that, 

“* No nation’s eyes would on Ais tomb be bent, 
No hero envy him 47s monument, 


However boldly his warm blood was spilt, 
His life was shame, his epitaph was guilt.” 


ISAAC N. ARNOLD 


1 Manuscript letter of Rev. Edward Gladwin Arnold. The following is a copy of the Royal 
warrant for Mrs. Arnold’s pension : 


‘*Grorce R. Our will & pleasure is, and we do hereby direct, authorize & command, that 
an annuity or Yearly pension of Five hundred pounds be established & paid by You unto Mar- 
garet Arnold, wife of our trusty & well beloved Brigadier General, Benedict Arnold, to commence 
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from the date hereof, & continue during our pleasure, in such & like manner as our other established 
pensions payable by You are, &c., and this shall be therefor a sufficient Warrant. Given at our 
court at St. James, the roth day of March, 1782, In the 22d year of our Reign. By his Majesty’s 


command. 
“ NorTH. 
“ PALMENTON. 
‘*To our Right Trusty & well beloved “R. SURTON. 


WILLIAM HALL, VicountT GAGE, 
Paymaster of our Pensions, &c.” 


* They (the arms) are identical with those engraved on the Tomb-Stone of Oliver Arnold, of 
Rhode Island, who died in 1770, and those of Sir Nicholas Arnold, of Higham Court, county of 
Gloucester, whose family came from Monmouth, Wales. The motto, ‘ Wthi gloria cessum,’ is tra- 
ditional. * * wetranslate it, ‘ Through glory yielded to me.’ C. H. ARNOLD,” 


Others have translated it, ‘“‘ My glory is on high,” and “ All I seek is glory.” 


Nore.—This article will appear as a Chapter in a Life of Benedict Arnold, by Hon. Isaac 
N, Arnold, President of the Chicago Historical Society, shortly to be published. EDITOR. 














THE SKIRMISH AT POUNDRIDGE, WESTCHESTER 
1779 


In these days of centennial celebrations it may be of some interest 
to note that July 2d, 1879, was the one hundredth anniversary of an 
encounter at Poundridge, Westchester county, New York, between a 
detachment of British troops, under the command of Liecutenant-Col- 
onel Tarleton, and Colonel Sheldon’s Continental regiment. Although 
of no especial importance so far as the results of the skirmish are con- 
cerned, still the history of the affair is interesting as showing the fidelity 
to the American cause of the people of a locality somewhat removed 
(in those days) from the more active scenes of hostilities. 

The report from each of the contending parties has been preserved. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, in a letter to the Commander-in-Chief, 
dated Camp on the Bronx, July 2d, 1779, 11 P. M., writes, that with 
a detachment of about two hundred he started at half-past eleven 
o’clock on the night of July 1st, proceeding through North Castle and 
Bedford towards Poundridge, without any material occurrence. He 
had been informed of the number and situation of Colonel Sheldon’s 
regiment, but when very near Poundridge his guide mistook the road. 
The error was discovered and rectified as soon as possible. In the 
meantime, however, Colonel Sheldon had received intelligence of his 
approach, and his regiment was mounted and formed behind the 
meeting-house at Poundridge. An attack was instantly made, and 
Sheldon’s troops were routed and pursued several miles on the Stam- 
ford and Salem roads, losing twenty-six or twenty-seven killed and 
wounded, besides the regimental standard, arms and accoutrements. 
Tarleton further writes that “ ¢he inveterancy of the inhabitants of Pound- 
ridge and near Bedford in firing from houses and outhouses, obliged us to 
burn some of their meeting houses, dwellings and stores.” He closes by 
stating his loss to be one killed, one wounded, and one horse killed. 

Rivington’s account in the Gazette of July 7, 1779, states in sub- 
stance that on the night of July 1st Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton 
marched with a detachment of cavalry, and early in the morning 
attacked a party of “ Rebel Nags,” commanded by a Colonel Sheldon, 
in the neighborhood of Bedford ; that the rebels retreated, losing about 
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twenty-two killed and wounded. Several houses were burned in retali- 
ation for the acts of the militia in firing from behind fences upon the 
British. This account gives Tarleton’s loss, one corporal killed and one 
Light Horseman wounded. 

The report as it is given by our side differs somewhat from the fore- 
going. We learn from a letter, written as is supposed by an officer of 
Colonel Sheldon’s regiment, dated at Salem, July 3, 1779, that Colonel 
Sheldon, being aware of the approach of the enemy, was ready to 
receive them. Owing tothe superior number of Tarleton’s force, the 
Continental troops were obliged to move off. A scattering fire was 
kept up between the forces for more than two miles. Some of the 
militia afterwards collected, and in turn pursued the British, following 
them below North Castle church. The writer says: “They moved off 
with such precipitation that we could not come up with them.” Col- 
onel Sheldon’s loss was ten wounded, eight missing, and twelve horses 
missing. The enemy’s loss was one killed, wounded uncertain, four 
prisoners, four horses captured, and one horse killed. 

Auother account published at Poughkeepsie in the New York 
Journal of July 5, 1779, gives substantially the same report. The enemy 
burned the meeting-house at Poundridge, and also the house of Major 
Lockwood at the same place. They would not suffer his family to take 
anything away. Theenemy’s loss is given—two killed and twenty-four 
taken prisoners. Colonel Sheldon had four of his men taken, and four 
of the inhabitants fell into Tarleton’s hands. The number wounded on 
either side could not be ascertained. 

Still another account is taken from a journal kept by Major-General 
William Heath. This report states that three hundred of the enemy’s 
Light Horse came out from Mile Square, and attacked Colonel Shel- 
don’s Light Horse, about ninety in number, who were posted at Pound- 
ridge. The superior force of the enemy obliged Colonel Sheldon at 
first to retreat, but being reenforced by the militia, he in turn pursued 
the enemy. Sheldon’s loss was one Corporal, one Trumpeter and eight 
privates wounded; three Sergeants, one Corporal and four privates 
missing, and twelve horses also missing. Of the enemy, one was killed, 
four taken prisoners, four horses captured, and one horse killed. It will 
thus be seen that each side claimed the victory. 

The meeting house at Poundridge, which was burned by Colonel 
Tarleton on this occasion, was erected in the year 1760 by the Presby- 
terian Society. The church was rebuilt in 1786; this edifice is now 
standing. 
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It is perhaps not pertinent to this sketch, but it is a noteworthy fact 
that its present pastor, the Rev. William Patterson, has occupied the 
pulpit since 1835. 

Major Lockwood, above referred to, was very active and zealous in 
his support of the American cause. With a commission as Major in the 
Westchester County Militia, and as a member of the Committee of 
Safety, and of the Provincial Congress, he devoted himself, at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice, to his country. He was especially obnoxious to the 
British, and forty guineas had been offered for his head. During this 
attack of July 2d Tarleton’s forces burnt his house at Poundridge with 
most of its contents, and drove off his valuable stock of cattle. The 
British soldiers treated his wife with great cruelty, one of them striking 
her with a sword, from the effects of which she never fully recovered. 

In this connection the following incident is related: The soldiers 
upon entering Major Lockwood’s house said to his wife in an insolent 
manner: “ Where is that d—d rebel?” Mrs. Lockwood, who was a 
good Christian woman, replied, indignantly: ‘“‘ Rebel! you are the 
Rebels; for you are rebelling against the King of Kings!” 

The descendants of many of the inhabitants of Poundridge, who 
were actors in the exciting events of this day, still live in the vicinity, 
and although there was an absence of any ceremony on the occasion 
of its one hundredth anniversary, still this brief notice may not be inap- 
propriate. 

JAMES B. LOCKWOOD 


Note.—The name Poundridge is undoubtedly derived from an ancient Indian found, which 
formerly stood at the foot of a high ridge, by means of which the Indians were in the habit of 
entrapping wild game. 

The village is pleasantly situated on high ground, in about the centre of the township. It was 
first settled about the year 1744. The New York and New Haven railroad is twelve miles and the 
Harlem railroad eight miles distant. Being thus somewhat difficult of access the village has 
increased but little in size. The country is hilly, but tolerably adapted to agricultural purposes. 
In the northeast part of the town is situated Cross-pound, which by its outlet runs into the Croton 
River and forms a portion of the water supply of New York City. Immediately south of this 
sheet of water was formerly a chain of three small lakes all communicating with one another. 
Within a few years they have been formed into one body of water, called Trinity Lake, which is 
the source of the water supply of Stamford, Connecticut, twelve miles distant. jJ.3BL. 
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JOURNAL OF MARCH FROM 
FORT SCHUYLER 


AGAINST THE ONONDAGAS 


1779 


BY THOMAS MACHIN, CAPTAIN IN COL, 


EXPEDITION 


LAMB’S SECOND REGIMENT, 
N. Y. ARTILLERY 


Communicated by F. H. Roof 


Early on Monday morning, rgth of 
April, 1779—Marched from fort Schuy- 
ler with a Detachment of Troops, Con- 
sisting of 558 men, Including officers, 
and after moveing Eaight Days provis- 
ion Into Battows, wich had been con- 
veyed over a carying place in the night, 
and Leaving sufficient Number of Sol- 
diers to asist the Battowe men to get the 
Boats down Wood Crick, with five offi- 
cers to hurry them on— 

The Remainder of Troops marched to 
the old Scow place, Twenty two miles 
by land, but much more by water; the 
Troops ar’ved by 3 o’clock p. m., but the 
Boats did not all arrive untill 10 o’clock, 
having been much obstructed by trees 
which had fallen across the Crick: as 
soon as the Boats arived the whole of 
the Troops Embarked, and on Entring 
the onidahogo was much Impeded by a 
cold head wind. Made one halt in the 
night for the rearmost Boats to come up, 
and then proceeded to Possers bay, 
whare we Arrived at 8 o'clock in the 
morning of the z2oth, to wait again for 
the Coming up of all the Boats, when 
we continued with as much Expedition 
as possible to the Onondago Landing, 
opposite to old fort, and arived there at 
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3 o'clock p. m; from whence, after 
leaving the Boats with Proper Guard, we 
marched Eaight or nine miles on our 
way to the Onondago Settlement, and 
lay on our Arms all Night without fire, 
not being able to continue our marching. 
Dark. The Night‘cold. Very early on 
the 21st proceaded to the old Salt Lake, 
and at 9 o’clock a. m. Forded an arm of 
that Lake, two hundred yards over, and 
four feet Deep a considerable part of 
the way. Pushed on to the Onondaga 
Breech, whare Capt Graham, with his 
Company of Light Infantry, took an 
Onondago Warrior prisoner, wich was 
the first Indian discovered — ordered 
Capt Graham to Endeavour to surround 
the first onondago Settlements, wich 
ware about Two miles of, and hastning 
on the troops By Companys as fast as 
he crost the Creek upon a Log, the 
Creek not being fordable, I soon arrived 
with the whole Detachment at the prin- 
ciple Castle, but was before apprised of 
their haveing discovered our advanced 
Parties while they ware takeing some 
prisoners, upon which I ordered Differ- 
ent Routs to be taken by several Differ- 
ent Detachments, in order to surround as 
[many] of their Settlements as possible 
at the same time, which Extended Eaight 
Miles in Length, with some scattered 
habitations laying back of the Costs, 
and on the opposite side of the Creek; 
but notwithstanding Entred their first 
settlement in the most secret manner, 
and quite undiscovered by them, thay 
soon recd the alarm throughout the 
whole, and fled to the woods, but with- 
out being able to carry off any thing 
with them. We took thirty three Indi- 
ans & one white Prisoner, & killed 
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twelve Indians; the whole of their Set- 
tlement, consisting of about fifty Houses, 
with a quantity of corn, and cvery other 
kind of Stock we found whare Killed ; 
about one Hundred guns, some of which 
ware Rifles, was among the Plunder, the 
whole of which, after the men had Load- 
ed with as much as they could carry, 
was Destroyed, with a Considerable 
quantity of amunition. One Swivel 
taken at the Counsel House had the 
Trunions Broke off and otherways Dam- 
aged; in fine, the Destruction of all 
their Settlements ware compleat ; after 
which we began our march back, Re- 
crossing the Creek, and forded the arm 
of the Lake, along side of which we 
Encamped on very good ground. * Have- 
ing been once Interrupted in our Return 
by a Small party of Indians, who fired 
at us from the opposite side of the 
Creek, but were soon beat off by Lieut 
Evens Rifle, with the Loss of one Killed 
on the part of the Enemy, and none on 
our own. Fair Weather all this Day. 
22d, marched Down to the Landing. 
Found Bateaus in good order; Reim- 
barked, and Rowed to the Seven Miles 
Island, whare we Encamp. 

Fair weather—23d Crossed the Lake 
and Landed two miles up Wood Creek 
at two o'clock ; left two companies to 
guard and assist the Bataus Men in git- 
ing up the Boats, marched Eaight Miles, 
and Encampt along side Feals Creek. 

Fair Weather, Saturday, 24th. Small 
showers of Rain on our march to the 
fort, whare we arrived at 12 o'clock, 
haveing been out five Days and half, the 
whole distance of going out and Re- 
turning Being One Hundred Eighty 
miles, not having [lost] a Single Man— 
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NEW YORK IN 1809 


REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRM OF ARCHI- 
BALD GRACIE & COMPANY, BY 
CHARLES KING 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer 


A mercantile notice in your paper 
yesterday recalls so vividly a like notice, 
issued in the chief commercial paper of 
this City, Lang’s Gazette, all but a half 
century ago, that I must pray you to 
spare to the reminiscence thus renewed 
a brief space in your journal—valuable 
as that space necessarily is. 

Archibald Gracie, of Mobile, an- 
nounces that he has taken into partner- 
ship his son Archibald, and that the 
business will be continued under the 
firm of Archibald Gracie & Son. Nearly 
fifty years ago the father of this Archi- 
bald Gracie announced here that he had 
taken into partnership his son William, 
and that the firm would be Archibald 
Gracie & Son. 

That firm in this City, and that father 
and son have passed away—but not so the 
memories of some yet surviving hearts 
—and the most endearing memory is 
that of the heart—of the liberal spirit, 
the intelligent and far-reaching enter- 
prise, and especially of the kindly, gen- 
erous sympathy with all connected with 
their business in any way—which dis- 
tinguished that firm. 

The good name and fragrant memory 
of that fine old New York merchant, 
whose beautiful ships, and well known 
red and white private signal were familiar 
in every sea—remain a pride and an in- 
heritance to his children and his chil- 
dren’s children, and when at this distant 
day that name is revived and reinstated, 
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though in a far off city, by a son worthy 
of it in manliness of character, integrity 
of dealing and intelligence of enter- 
prise—it may be pardoned to one, who 
knew and shared the love of the father, 
to express the delight with which he 
hails and welcomes this revival by the 
son and the son’s son cf a thrice hon- 
ored firm. 

Few indeed comparatively are those, 
who from personal recollection can sym- 
pathize in this his joy—for about two 
generations have come and gone since 
that day, and the ample Mercantile Di- 
rectory of this City does not probably 
now contain half a dozen firms which 
were in existence then—and if our part- 
nerships have changed, how remarkable 
the change in other respects. At that 
time to which reference is made—about 
1809—the City of New York contained 
96,000 inhabitants ; it now contains, ex- 
clusive of its suburbs of Long Island, 
Staten Island, in Westchester and New 
Jersey, some 650,000. There was then 
but one steamboat in the world, and that 
belonged to New York, and floated on 
the Hudson. Now steamboats are as 
numerous almost as three masted ves- 
sels, and their smoke funnels are seen 
at every wharf. Mobile was then a 
Spanish possession, and Alabama was 
not. The whole tonnage of the United 
States may then have been about 900,000. 
The tonnage of the port of New York 
alone now exceeds 1,300,000. The larg- 
est merchant ship then known to our 
commerce did not exceed, and rarely 
equalled 500 tons. Now they go up to 
3,500. The sea-going steamers, the 
rail-road, the electric telegraph, were 
unheard of. The extremest northern 
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limit of the City was the open ditch in 
Canal St. The region beyond was coun- 
try houses, tea-gardens, orchards and 
corn fields. No omnibus had then vexed 
our pavements, and few and far between 
were the fire-engines, which ran then in 
the middie of the street, and not on the 
sidewalk, 

Then the tolling of the bells was the 
signal for every good citizen to turn out 
with his regulation leathern bucket in 
hand, and falling into line, hand them 
along from cisterns and pumps to the fire. 
Pumps,then at frequent corners,and often 
in the middle of the street, supplied all 
the water used, and not a little embar- 
rassed the militia tactics on grand holi- 
days and parade days, in manceuvering 
around and about them, so as to preserve 
the line. The Croton then was only re- 
nowned for its striped bass. The hour 
then was early and the habits simple— 
high change at 12 M., and dinner late at 
3 o'clock, and at work again in the 
Counting House after dinner. The old 
City Hall was then in honor, and the 
great building of the City. It was of 
modest size, yet was there room in it for 
all the municipal legislation, all the mu- 
nicipal offices and courts of law. All 
the voting of the City was done there, 
and then each election lasted three days. 

But I promised to be brief, yet the 
chapter of the past, when once opened 
by the magic of a cherished name, and 
precious recollections, is very tempting. 
Yet I stop. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NoTE.—The Gracie 
House, a view of which accompanies this 
reprint, stands between Eighty-eighth 
and Eighty-ninth streets, Avenue A and 
the East River, which it overlooks. 











The ground is historic, and was known 
in the last century as Horens’ Hook. 
This pesition, commanding the entrance 
to the river from the Sound, one of the 
principal approaches to the city, early 
attracted the eye of the engineers of the 
Continental Army, who here erected a 
strong redoubt and a battery in 1775 
and 1776. After the battle of Long 
Island, the British moved up the river 
bank to Hallet’s Point opposite, and an 
artillery fire ensued between the gunners 
of the contending forces, which, re- 
newed at intervals, was continued until 
the final withdrawal of the Americans 
from their post on the 15th of September, 
1776. Occasional relics of this artillery 
duel, cannon balls and grape-shot, have 
been found on the ground in late years. 

This charming spot, which the passer 
on the river recognizes by an enormous 
tree,* towering above the bluff, has 
been long admired for its rural beauty. 
Jacob Walton, a magnate of the 
days when merchants were Princes 
in New York, here erected an elegant 
mansion for his young bride, Polly Cru- 
ger, whom he married in 1760. She 
was a daughter of Henry Cruger, the 
colleague of Burke, as member for 
Bristol in the British Parliament. The 
traits of Mr. Walton’s character have 
come down to us in some verses, which 
appeared in the New York Journal of 
1769, when he was a candidate, as mer- 
chants were in those days, for public 
office. 


For worth and for truth and good nature 
renowned, 
Let the name and applause of WALTON go round. 
His Prudence attracts—but his free honest Soul 
Gives a Grace to the Rest and enlivens the Whole. 
$ 
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When General Charles Lee took com- 
mand of the city and its defences, he 
ordered Mr. Walton to give up the house 
for the accommodation of the troopers. 
This was a sad blow to the domestic 
happiness of the young couple. A con- 
temporary letter describes the scene: 
“When Mrs. Walton received the order 
to go out of her house, she burst into 
tears, for she was fixed to her heart’s 
desire.” By how uncertain a tenure do 
we hold the good and desirable pos- 
session of this world! 

From this time until the evacuation 
of the island in 1783, Horens’ Hook was 
amartialcamp. The British also estab- 
lished a hospital here for sick and 
wounded soldiers. A more salubrious 
spot, and a more commodious building, 
could not have been chosen. The ele- 
vated plateau, covered with thick woods 
and abundant lesser vegetation, the 
ocean breezes, which sweep over it, 
following the rising and falling tides, 
and its proximity to the swift, salt 
river, it seems a spot, marked by 
nature itself, where suffering man may 
quickly recuperate his weakened ener- 
gies. 

Soon after the war, when New York 
again felt the impulse of a renewal of 
her extensive maritime trade, her charm- 
ing suburbs again attracted the notice 
of her wealthy citizens, and on both sides 
of the island numerous country houses, 
or “seats,” as they were then styled 
in English parlance, sprung up. The 
East River shore, from Turtle Bay to 
Hell Gate, was the preferred locality. 
Here lived the families of Kip, Beek- 
man, Pearsall, LeRoy, Arden, Van 
Zandt, Jones, Lawrence, Riker, Marston 
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Schermerhorn, Cruger, Astor, Rhine- 
lander, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

Here Archibald Gracie made his 
residence also, and MHorens’ Hook 
took the name of Gracie’s Point, by 
which it is still known, although it 
passed out of the hands of the family 
nearly half a century ago. It was after- 
wards for a long time the property of 
the Foulkes, but has this year (1879) 
been divided into plots and sold. It is 
one of the mysteries of our municipal 
management that when the East River 
Park, which covers the square from 
Eighty-fifth to Eighty-sixth streets, was 
purchased, this historic point, which 
commands the most extensive view of 
the surrounding landscape, and is 
already, by its natural and artificial 
beauties, entirely fitted for public use, 
was neglected or forgotten. 

The old building and the point are 
now in the possession of Mr. N. Wheat- 
on, who resides on the place. 

EDITOR. 

* This tree, a noble specimen of the Balsam 
Poplar, or Cotton tree species (Tacamahaca— 
Populus Balsamifera), is nearly, or quite two 
centuries old, and probably the largest on New 
York Island. It measures fourteen feet in 
circumference, taken at a height of thirty-six 
inches from the ground. Its branches begin at 
not Iess than thirty feet from the ground and 
spread into an enormous dome. Yet so full the 
tree and so perfect its symmetry, that at a 
short distance its size and height do not strike 
the eye. 


NOTES 


GENERAL SULLIVAN IN RHODE ISLAND, 
1778.—Until I saw the September num- 
ber of the Magazine, and read the note 
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of the editor to my Justification of Gen- 
eral Sullivan (III. 554), I was not aware 
on what authority was based the state- 
ment in “The French in Rhode Island” 
(III. 390), or in the justification would 
have been presented the reasons and 
facts to show that the authority quoted 
was mistaken, 

It was surely not possible for General 
Sullivan on the 29th of July to know 
how long it would take to collect the 
forces needed for the attack on the 
British posts. Although actually on the 
island ten days thereafter, he might well 
have indulged the hope that this might 
have been possible earlier. 

In a letter to D’Estaing he says, 

“His (my) reason for wishing the larger part 
your force being destined to block up the middle 
channel is to prevent a re-inforcement being 
thrown upon the island, and render your fleet so 
strong as to prevent any attempt of the enemy’s 
fleet from New York, and to co-operate with 
those ships which pass up the west channel and 
turn Conanicut, preventing three British Regi- 
ments now encamped on that island from passing 
over in their boats to reinforce the troops on 
Rhode Island, After that is carried, they must 
all become prisoners of course. Your Excellency 
will please pardon my freedom in giving these 
hints, Your much superior judgment will induce 
you to reject those which you conceive improper, 
and improve those which you deem worthy of 
notice. I should be happy to have your advice 
and opinion upon the operations, which Colonel 
Laurens will instruct you how ¢o forward. I 
shall be exceedingly happy to have your opinion 
with respect to every land operation, as well as 
your instructions as to those by water.” 

The three British regiments here al- 
luded to were withdrawn simultaneously 
with the arrival of the fleet. D’Estaing 
on the 31 wrote that he “sincerely ap- 
proved of the plan of operations; that 
to go higher up would expose his ships, 
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without good result, to the fire of the 
British batteries, and that he could not 
be sure of sufficient depth of water or 
anchorage. Vessels had been sunk by 
the enemy to increase the dangers of 
navigation, and the north wind rarely 
blowing at that season of the year, he 
could not work his fleet to advantage, 
or be prepared, in case the enemy’s fleet 
appeared, to act.” 

Another suggestion is thrown out in 
the correspondence, viz., that the gar- 
rison might escape. It was moreover a 
favorite plan of D’Estaing as a feint, or 
in case the siége rendered it prudent, to 
land his troops, or part of them, with 
some portion of the Americans at Tower 
Hill, and attack the town from the south, 
where it was particularly vulnerable. 
This could not be prudently attempted 
till the siege had proceeded with suffi- 
cient success to secure a retreat without 
disaster in the event of reverse to the 
American forces, 

As D’Estaing had exclusive control 
of his own movements; as Sullivan in 
expressing his views left all to D’Es- 
taing’s judgment; as there were four or 
five valid reasons accepted between 
them for guarding the middle channel ; 
as the French vessels in the east channel 
might have been captured by the enemy, 
when the wind favored, if D’Estaing was 
farther up the bay, and too remote to 
assist them with a wind adverse to 
himself, I feel confident that no careful 
judgment will attribute the laying there 
of the fleet, from the 29th of July to the 
8th of August, to a “ whim of Sullivan,” 
to use the words quoted in the text of 
the “French in Rhode Island” and the 
note of the editor to my reply. 
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I have in my possession a correspond- 
ence of some hundred letters connected 
with the siege, which I shall be glad to 
show to any one interested in the truth 


of American history. Many of them 
are long and about fifty in French and 
naturally miscellaneous. Printed with- 
out notes they would not be so well un- 
derstood as in connection with the history 
of the siege. Such a history has been 
read before the Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Newport Historical Societies, 
and if published, with the general orders, 
contemporary accounts of siege and 
battle and other illustrations, ought to 
find readers, as Newport is so well 
known. It would not take long for pre- 
paration if it found encouragement. 
The retreat to Butt’s Hill on the 28th 
August is stated in the September No. 
of the Magazine, vol. III, p. 554, to have 
been on Tuesday instead of Friday. 
This was no mistake of mine but of the 
copyist. 
Tuomas C, Amory. 
Boston, September 5, 1879. 





QUERIES 


A LOST CHARTER.—TZhe Charter of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce.— 
At the time of the great fire of 1835 the 
Chamber of Commerce had its rooms in 
the. Merchants’ Exchange, which was 
burned. The properties of the Cham- 
ber were mostly removed, and have been 
recovered, some after a lapse of many 
years. But thecharter, granted by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Colden in 1770, and 
preserved with its seal has been since 
missing. ‘The writer, a youth at the 
time, has a recollection that the box was 
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carried across Wall street to the office of 
Primebward & King. ‘The box was of 
dark mahogany, with a circular receptacle 
at one end for the seal. What has be- 


come of it? 
COMMERCE. 


FIRST BANK IN AMERICA.—In what 
city or town was the first American 
bank founded, and who was its origin- 
ator? PENN. 

GROANING BEER.—Sewall in his diary, 
under date of February 16, 1676-7, 
writes that on that day he “ brewed his 
wife’s Groaning Beer.” Can any of 
your readers tell me what is the mean- 
ing of this term? Was it an old-style 
caudle ? MEDICUs. 


VIOMENIL’s CINCINNATI CERTIFICATE. 
About a year since there was sold at 
auction by the Messrs. Bangs a perfectly 
clean, fresh certificate of membership 
of this society, originally issued to the 
Baron de Vioménil. Who was the pur- 
chaser of this relic ? 

COLLECTOR. 

LONGEVITY IN THE COLONIES.—The 
Abbé Robin in his Nouveau Voyage 
dans l’Amérique Septentrionale, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1782, says “of the 
women, that at twenty they have no 
longer the bloom of youth, and thirty- 
five or forty, they are wrinkled and 
broken down. The men grow almost 
as prematurely old. I presume that life 
must be shorter here. I examined all 
the burying grounds in Boston ; it is the 
custom to inscribe the names and ages 
of the dead on each stone; I found, 
in fact that the lives of the greater 


‘facts? 
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part of the dead there who had arrived 
at manhood did not exceed fifty years ; 
I saw very few of sixty, hardly any at 
seventy, and none of more.” He adds 
in a note, that he had “examined all 
the cemeteries, from Boston to Williams- 
burg (Virginia), with the same care, a 
distance of nearly three hundred leagues, 
and with the same result.” 

Is this statement borne out by the 
I have heard that when the 
British actuaries first began life insur- 
ance in this country, they found the 
longevity so much greater than in Eng- 
land as to render it necessary to remodel 
their tables. The question is worthy of 
examination, and I hope may find a re- 
reply. 


New York. OLp MortTALITY. 


ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON.—I have lately 
been looking up the history of the great 
men in our early history, especially from 
1765—the time of the Stamp Act— 
through the revolutionary period, and I 
wish to be historically correct. Robert 
R. Livingston was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1776 from New 
York, and was one of the Committee of 
Five to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Why did he not sign the 
Declaration ? Cannot some one of your 
readers inform me in regard to this? 

R. W. Jupson. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


REPLIES 


DE LA NEUVILLE.—(III, 456.) In 
reference to this query I contribute the 
following, from a History of Arlington, 
Mass., I have in preparation. 
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De Neufville, John, merchant, for- 
merly of Amsterdam—“ eminent mer- 
chant ” (gravestone)—died here (Arling- 
ton, Mass.) Dec. 5, 1796, aged 68. 
Anna Margaretta De Neufville, of Cam- 
bridge, married John Stoughton, of 
Boston, Nov. 11, 1799. Anna Cecilia 
Linzee, wife of Ralph I. Linzee, and 
daughter of John De Neufville, Esq., 
died Jan. 27, 1811, aged 25 (gravestone, 
Arlington). The name was pronounced 
in this place as if spelled Dunnewill. 

My friend, Mr. John Brooks Russell, 
of Newmarket, N. J., who has made 
this name a particular study in connec- 
tion with his researches into the history 
of his native town of Arlington, remem- 
bers seeing, when a boy, a stone in the 
old burying-ground to Hyde De Neuf- 
ville, which cannot now be found. The 
family place of interment was first in 
the tomb of the first minister of the 
town, the Rev. Mr. Cooke. The De 
Neufvilles having boarded with Miss 
Cooke, the daughter of the minister, 
who kept a genteel boarding house in 
her father’s parsonage. A tomb, built 
by “Stoughton and R. I. Linzee, A. D. 
1812,” now contains the remains of the 
De Neufvilles in Arlington, and here 
their gravestones now rest. 

Mr. Russell has already published a 
letter of Mrs. De Neufville dated 1799, 
which shows the straits to which she 
was reduced “in the chain” of her hus- 
band’s pecuniary ruin. 

Her husband, John Stoughton was 
Spanish Consul for the New England 
States in1810. His death occurred Jan. 
28, 1820, aged 75, as by gravestone here; 
and that of his wife (formerly Mrs. De 
Neufville) occurred Oct. 29, 1837, aged 
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78, per gravestone. The first parish in 
this town granted permission to Don 
Juan Stoughton, in 1811, to build a 
tomb in the burying-ground. 

Mr. Russell, when once present at an 
opening of the Rev. Mr. Cooke’s tomb, 
remembered one coffin pointed out as 
that containing the Due//ist. ‘This was 
probably of De Neufville, as he was 
known as the duellist, according to the 
testimony of an intelligent lady now 
living, aged 94 years; and he had pos- 
sibly fought a duel, or had the reputation 
of one, the particulars of which are now 
both here. 





WILLIAM R, CUTTER. 
Lexington, Mass. 





SmituH’s cLove.—(III. 515.) The 
Marquis de Chastellux, in his “ Travels 
in North America in the Years 1780, 
’81, ’82,” when on his way from Phila- 
delphia to visit General Washington, 
via New Jersey, after reaching the 
boundaries of New York, writes as fol- 
lows : 

“The country I was to pass through, 
called the Clove, is extremely wild, and 
was scarcely known before the war; it 
is a sort of valley gorge, situated to the 
westward of the high mountains between 
New Windsor and King's Ferry, and at 
the foot of which are West Point and 
Stony Point, and the principal forts which 
defend the river. In times when the river 
(Hudson’s) is not navigable, on account 
of ice or contrary winds, it is necessary 
to have communication by land between 
the States of New York and the Jerseys 
between New Windsor and Morristown. 
This communication traversing the 
Clove. When Genl Greene was Quarter- 
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Master General, he opened a road for 
the convoy of provisions and the ar- 
tillery. This was the road I took, leav- 
ing on my right the Romopog road, and 
ascending by that which comes from 
Ringwood.” 


Albany. J. H.V.A. 


JAMEs MC HENRY.—(III, 362.) The 
following corrections in the paper em- 
bodying Dr. McHenry’s article on the 
Battle of Monmouth are due to informa- 
tion now in possession of the family, 
and not accessible to the authorities 
quoted from. 

Page 362.—Line 14, Dr. James Mc- 
Henry died 3d May, not 16th May, 
1816. Line 22, He came to Phila- 
delphia and not to Baltimore in 1771. 
Line 36, Anna, born 20th November, 
1789, not 2zoth March, 1788. 

Page 363.—Line 3, John, died 6th 
October, 1822, not 1821; James How- 
ard, born 11th October, not 17th Octo- 
ber. Line 9, John, died October, 1860, 
not 1856. Line 16, Monmouth was an 
estate of Colonel Ramsay McHenry, 
and not as printed, “of Colonels Ram- 
say and McHenry.” 

T. H. M. 

AN OLD RHODE ISLAND BooK.—(III, 
517.) In answer to this query I beg to 
say that the Modest Proof, etc., there 
referred to, was printed in 1723 in Boston 
(80 pp., ii, iv., 64), from the pen of I. 
Checkley, and copies of it may be found 
in the Congregational Library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in Bos- 
ton, in that of Harvard College, and in 
that of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety at Worcester. 
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It was replied to in the same year by 
E. Wigglesworth, in Sober Remarks on 
a Book Entituled “A Modest Proof,” etc., 
in a Letier to a Friend, Boston, 16mo, a 
copy of which is in the Congregational 
Library. This was reprinted the next 
year, and a copy of the reprint is in the 
Prince, Mass, Historical, Harvard, and 
Antiquarian Libraries. 

Checkley responded next year in 4 
Defence of a Book Entituled “A modest 
Proof,” etc., in a reply to “Sober Re- 
marks,” etc., Boston, 8vo, pp. ii., 73, 14, 
i., a copy of which is in the Antiquarian 
Library. 

The well-known Jonathan Dickinson, 
afterwards first President of Princeton 
College, in 1724, took part in the con- 
troversy by Remarks upon the Postscript 
to “Defence of a Modest Proof,’ etc., 
Boston, 8vo, pp. ii., 30, a copy of which 
is in the Congregational and Prince 
Libraries. 

Henry M. DEXTER. 

Greystones’, New Bedford. 





MourNING woMEN.—(III, 451.) At 
the funeral of the writer’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Job Haines, daughter of Colonel 
Thomas, of Elizabeth, N. J., who died 
in that place in 1792, in her 24th year, 
the pall- bearers were young women, 
dressed in white. So stated by the 
late Mrs. William Chetwood, of Eliza- 
beth, who was present. Another aged 
friend, now living in this city, has since 
recalled a similar instance occurring 
when she was young, in the same an- 
cient New Jersey town. In this case, 
the official mourning women were six in 
number, each wearing a white turban, or 
high white-veiled hat. W. H. 
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Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


THE LIFE OF ALBERT GALLATIN. 
By Henry ADAms. 8vo, pp. 697. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1879. 


THE WRITINGS OF ALBERT GALLA- 
TIN. Edited by HENRY ADAMS, 8vo, 3 vols., 
pp. 607—666—646. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1879. 

The papers of Albert Gallatin constitute one 
of the richest mines of historical material in 
the United States, At his death, in 1849, they 
were left to the care of his son, Albert Rolaz 
Gallatin, of New York, the only survivor of his 
children, and the literary executor of his father 
by express testamentary disposition, They in- 
clude official reports, speeches, papers on politi- 
cal economy, and subjects of scientific, archae- 
logical and ethnologic interest. 

For precise accuracy of information on a 
range of subjects which may almost be said to be 
co-extensive with human knowledge, Mr, Galla- 
tin was not equalled, certainly not surpassed by 
any man of his time. His opinions were sought 
after and respected, in Europe as well as in 
America, and his name and fame were cosmo- 
politan, In everything he was foremost, a tower 
among men. Asa statesman he was sound and 
far-sighted, as a political leader, keen and 
authoritative, as an administrator, comprehen- 
sive and precise. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the secular history of European politics, and well 
versed in the arts of the professors of the occult 
science of diplomacy, he met, on equal terms, the 
best trained negotiators, penetrated their motives, 
and achieved his own purposes, As a financier, 
he laid down the principles of political economy 
in a manner which render further argument or 
illustration superfluous, and his management of 
the finances of the United States shows that he 
was as able in practice as he was sound in 
theory. His contributions to antiquarian jour- 
nals placed him in the front rank of sci- 
entific observers, while the practical useful- 
ness of his studies has brilliant demonstration in 
the continued use of the vocabularies which he 
suggested as a key to American Indian lan- 
guages by the Smithsonian explorers. In a word 
he was easily first in nearly every branch of 
human learning. 

Toall these remarkable gifts he added that still 
more rare of extraordinary conversational power. 
His breadth of mental scope, the profoundness 
of his observation, the precision and lucidity of 
his reasoning, and the affluent variety of his 
illustration, were the marvel of all who ap- 
proached him, Wholly free from dogmatism or 


imperiousness, he was always instructive ; while 
the dignity of his manner, courteous without 
distance, and the persuasive fluency of his grace- 
ful speech, lent a winning charm to his conversa- 
tion which none who ever listened to him can 
ever forget. Even after his withdrawal from 
political and active life, his society was eagerly 
sought, and in his latter days a “ Gallatin Club” 
was formed by a number of the most eminent 
of New York citizens, of which he was the cen- 
tral figure, and the purpose of which was to 
listen to his conversation. It was on occasion of 
some of these symposia, and more often in his 
own library, sitting in silent wonder at his feet 
by his gracious permission, that it was our happy 
privilege to know something of this extraordin- 
ary character, of whom it is not an exaggeration 
to say, that for compositeness of nature, scope 
of mental faculties, and extent of learned ac- 
quirements, no superior can be found in the 
entire range of American character. 

To this multiform excellence Mr. Adams does 
not seem to us_to have been sufficiently alive, 
and there is still room for a biography of an in- 
terest equal to that which he has written. He 
divides his work into five books, severally enti- 
tled: I. Youth, 1761-1790, II. The Legisla- 
ture, 1789-1801. III. The Treasury, 1801- 
1813. IV. Diplomacy, 1813-1829. V. Age, 
1830-1849. 

The Gallatins trace their descent from Faul- 
cherius de Gallatin, who died before 1258. Of 
this we have evidence before our eyes, in a gen- 
ealogy to which the following is attached : 


COPY OF CERTICATE GIVEN BY THE SYNDIC 
AND CounsgLiors or THE CiTy AND RepvusBLic oF GEn- 
EvA. Dated 6th August, 1770, 

The Syndic and Counsellors of the City and Republic 
of Geneva certify that the Gallatin Family, having pre- 
sented to us a request that we would appoint one of our 
Counsellors of State to exarine into and compare the 
original title Papers of said family with the annexed 
Genealogy. By a decree of a Feb’y, 1770, we appointed 
N. Hullin, Councellor and Secretary of State, who, on 
examination of said originals, reported to us that he found 
the Genealogy in conformity thereto. We do, therefore, 
hereby certify that the '* Genealogy of the Gallatin Fam- 
ily” is agreeable to the original vouchers, and, moreover, 
it has pleased us to declare that said family have at all 
times held an honorable and distinguished rank in this 
City. In faith of which we have expedited this Certifi- 
cate, Under our seal and the Signature of our Secre- 
tary, by the said Seign’rs, Syndic and Counsellors, 

[Signed] Hu tum, Secretary of State, 


Geneva, 6th April, 1770. 


COPY OF CERTIFICATE GIVEN BY THE MAYOR 
or Geneva “ Cuer-Licvu or THE DEPARTMENT oF Le- 
MAIR, Empire OF France.” 23d January, 1803. 


The Mayor of Geneva, Chief Lieutenant of the Depart- 
partment of Lemair, Empire of France, certifies that the 
foregoing act was transmitted from the Public Reg- 
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ister, deposited among the Archives of the late Republic 
of Geneva, which said Archives are in the keeping of this 
Mayoralty. 
hese presents have been expedited at the request of 

Jean Lows de Gallatin, attorney of Mr. Abraham Al- 
phonso Albert de Gallatin, his relation of the same name 
and family, at present Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States in Ameriea ; who was born in this city on 
the 29th of January, 1761, legitimate son of Jean de Galla- 
tin and Sophia Albertina Rolaz, his wife ; which said Mr. 
Abraham Alphonso Albert de Gallatin left Geneva to go 
to America in 1780. 

In faith of which we have signed certificate. 

[Signed] Maurice (Mayor). 
Geneva, 23d January, 1803. 


Albert Gallatin, founder of the American fam- 
ily, and the subject of this biography, was born 
in the city of Geneva, January 29,1761. Left 
an orphan at nine years of age, he received his 
early training at the hands of a distant relative of 
his father, who in a measure adopted him; no 
expense was spared upon his education, though 
he was taught a frugality in expenditure, 
which he never forgot in later years in public 
station or private life. He was graduated from 
the Academy of Geneva in 1779, first in his class 
in mathematics, philosophy and Latin transla- 
tions. He had also acquired the English lan- 
guage. He was often at Ferney, his family 
being on intimate terms with Voltaire, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the example of 
this universal genius stimulated his own desire 
for varied knowledge. At nineteen, the restless 
spirit of the age had taken possession of him, 
and rejecting his grandmother's offer to procure 
him a commission in the Hessian service, he sud- 
denly, on the Ist April, 1780, in company with 
Serre, a friend of his own age, left Geneva, 
crossed France, and took passage on an Ameri- 
can vessel, the Katty, lying at Nantes, and sailed 
for Boston on the 16th May. At the instance 
of the family, the Duc de la Rochefoncauld 
d’Enville asked and obtained letters for the two 
young men from Franklin, then at Passy, to 
Richard Bache, his son-in-law, which he accom- 
panied, with his accustomed prudence, by the 
remark, “that their friends would do well to 
prevent their voyage.” They landed at Cape 
Ann on the 14th July, 1780. The journey to 
Philadelphia presenting some difficulties in the 
disturbed state of the country, the young friends 
passed a year at Machias, on the American 
frontier of Nova Scotia, in a somewhat aimless 
manner. The interest of Gallatin in the Ameri- 
can cause was shown by the liberal advance of 
four hundred dollars in supplies to the Conti- 
nental garrison at this post. The Genevans made 
a little Swiss colony at Machias during the winter. 

In 1782, through the intervention of his family, 
Dr. Cooper procured the young foreigner the post 
of French instructor at Harvard College. But this 
did not long content his restless spirit. The next 
year, 1783, peace had been made: leaving Cam- 
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bridge, he traveled to Philadelphia with a French 
gentleman, M. Savary, who had claims in the State 
of Virginia, in the prosecution of which, young 
Gallatin assisted him, At Richmond he was de- 
lighted with the old Virginia hospitality. There 
he met John Marshall and Patrick Henry, the 
first of whom offered to receive him in his office 
without a fee, and the latter advised him to ‘‘ go 
west.” This he did, having engaged with 
Savary to purchase one hundred and twenty 
thousand acres of land in Western Virginia, in 
which Gallatin was to have one quarter, to be 
paid for at his majority. He crossed the moun- 
tains in the spring of 1784, and selected and 
surveyed the lands for which warrants had 
been purchased, on the Monongahela River and 
George's Creek, in Pennsylvania, about four 
miles north of the Virginia line, where he set up 
astore. It was while on this tour that he met 
Washington—an interview which is familiar, 
from ‘‘ John Russell Bartlett’s Reminiscences 
of Gallatin.” Washington desired to secure his 
services as his land agent, but Gallatin had no 
taste for subordinate labor. 

His western experiment, Mr. Adams con- 
siders a mistake, and notices in this connection 
that both Hamilton and Dallas were, like him- 
self, strangers, and like him rose to be Secreta- 
ries of the National Treasury, yet both remained 
in large cities. But Hamilton, with whom he 
can alone be justly compared in the extent of 
the political power he attained, had received a 
general training in the revolution ; Gallatin, it 
may be fairly assumed, learned from the very 
nature of his intercourse with the people, that 
knowledge of their interests, and insight into 
their character, which he displayed later as 
leader of the Democratic party. In 1789 he 
married Sophie Allegre, of Richmond, of one of . 
the early French Protestant families which emi- 
grated to thiscountry. The mother had refused 
her consent, unwilling to see her daughter 
** dragged to the frontier of Pennsylvania by a 
man without attractions or fortune, who spoke 
bad English, and had been a schooimaster 
at Cambridge.” She lived but a few months. 
Here closes the period of his youth in Mr. 
Adams’ subdivision. 

The second period in the career of Mr, Galla- 
tin is properly termed the Legislative period. 
Though covering but two years, it was one 
of extreme importance in the life of the man 
and history of the nation. He first appears on 
the stage of politics as a delegate to the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, to consider the invitation of 
New York to calla new Convention to revise 
the Federal Constitution. When Virginia rati- 
fied the Constition as submitted by the Federal 
Convention, she recommended several amend- 
ments. The New York Convention, where the 
strong opposition led by Governor Clinton was 











only overruled by the tact and eloquence of 
Hamilton, went a step further and addressed a 
circular letter to the legislatures of the States, 
recommending a General Convention. The let- 
ter, drawn by Jay, was instantly responded to in 
Pensylvania, and the Conference met at Harris- 
burg on the 8th September following (1788). 
The ratifications of the several States were only 
presented to the Congress of the Confederation, 
which met in New York in 1789, where the 
‘‘Constitution of the United States” was form- 
ally declared the law of the land. 

Pennsylvania was thus first in the field, and 
the opposition to the Federal party, which took 
the name of the Republican party, is thus seen 
to have been organized before the Constitution 
was declared. Mr. Gallatin was not a member 
of the Pennsylvania Convention which ratified 
the Constitution, but in the Conference which 
followed he was a leading man. Indeed, the 
draft of the “ Declaration of Opinion,” adopted 
by that body, is still extant in his handwriting. 
The next year the Pennsylvania Legislature 
summoned a Convention to revise the State 
Constitution, to which Gallatin was a delegate. 
This was, as Mr. Adams remarks, his “-appren- 
ticeship in the public service.” His papers con- 
tain numerous memoranda of motions, argu- 
ments, points for speeches, which show the 
minuteness and thoroughness with which he 
never failed to discharge every public duty. 
Of this Convention Mr. Gallatin wrote in 
later life, that it was one of the ablest bodies 
of which he wasa member. In the debates of 
this Convention, he says of himself, that he took 
but a subordinate share, He was shy by nature, 
and perhaps hesitated, in view of his recent 
naturalization, which took place in 1785, to as- 
sume a public prominence. In 1790 he was 
elected to the State Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
and re-elected in 1791 and 1792. The first 
election he carried by a two-thirds vote—in the 
second and third he had no opposition. During 
these three years he says of himself, that he 
“acquired an extraordinary influence in that bod 

. {the Pennsylvania House of rgateacenarert At 
the more remarkable because always in a party 
minority.” This influence he ascribes to his in- 
dustry and facility. He was “on thirty-five com- 
mittees, prepared all their reports, and drew all 
theirbills;” thisfacility wasa result of his thorough 
early training,and we may add,due, in great meas- 
ure to his Latin education, which usually brings 
directness of statement and lucidity of style. The 
foundation of his reputation, he says, was laid 
by the report he drew for the Committee of 
Ways and Means, in the Session of 1790-1. In 
1793, in one of his reports, he took strong 
grounds against the institution of Slavery, de- 
nounced it as ‘‘inconsistant with every princi- 
ple of humanity, justice and right, and repug- 
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nant to the express letter of the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth,” and called for its abolition, 
and the same year he is found as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery. Could other be expected of one who 
was born and nurtured in the free air of Switzer- 
land—the Jand of liberty and Tell ? 

Politics did not run high in the earlier days of 
the Republic. The enormous prestige of Wash- 
ington, and his acceptance of the Presidency, 
sufficed to still, if not to stop, the violent ani- 
mosities which the struggle over the adoption of 
the Constitution aroused. At this period, how- 
ever, a question arose which threatened to 
“wreck the entire career” of Mr. Gallatin, as 
the biographer strongly, perhaps too strongly, 
states it. This was the excise law. Hamilton 
had laid an excise on domestic spirits as a part of 
his general scheme to redeem the national 
finances, and assume the State debts contracted 
during the war. It met with the same resist- 
ance from a turbulent part of the population 
that a similar tax has met with in ourday. The 
Republicans seized upon it as a popular measure 
of opposition. The western counties of Penn- 
sylvania were particularly hostile. Gallatin was 
clerk of a meeting which adopted unwise and 
impolitic resolutions. His name was connected 
with them before the public. Although they 
did not contemplate violence, they led to it. In 
1794 the resistance culminated in the open re- 
bellion known as the Whiskey or Western insur- 
rection, Gallatin endeavored to control the 
movement and lead it into a legal resistance. 
He seems to have succeeded in a measure that, 
in his belief, rendered the interference of the 
government unnecessary ; but President Wash- 
ington thought otherwise, and the United States 
marched upon and occupied Pittsburg. Neither 
Washington nor Hamilton were men to hesitate 
an instant in the enforcement of authority. The 
Federal system was too young to dally with 
overt treason. With his usual frankness, Galla- 
tin, in a speech in January, 1795, confessed his 
errors in counselling contempt for the officers of 
the law, while he freed himself from any com- 
plicity in the measures of rebellion; and he 
added, that while he had no hesitation in the 
confession of this “ts only political sin,” the 
blame should fall on the leaders, and not on the 
people at large. 

In December, 1793, he was elected to the 
United States Senate by a Legislature in which 
the Federal party had the control, but he was 
not long permitted to hold his seat. He was 
too dangerous an opponent, his opposition to 
Hamilton and the government policy too open, 
for an occasion to oust him from his seat to be ne- 
glected. By the letter of the Constitutiou he 
was ineligible, the period since his naturalization 
not being sufficient to meet its express re- 
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quirement He was declared ineligible on the 
24th February, 1794, by a vote of 14 to 12. 
Freed from political duties, he now devoted 
himself to his private affairs. He had taken to 
wife in second marriage, Hannah, daughter of 
Commodore Nicholson, the year preceding. 

. The next year, 1795, he was returned to the 
Fourth Congress, notwithstanding the declared 
opposition of Hamilton, and took his seat in 
December. Heatonce grasped the leadership of 
the opposition, and maintained it unquestioned 
to the close of his service. His wonderful suc- 
cess he owed to his native flexibility and his 
perfect self-control. Adams says justly of him, 
that “he was an ideal party leader, uniting 
boldness with caution, good temper with earn- 
estness, exact words of thought with laborious 
investigation, that have no parallel in American 
experience.’? He supplanced Madison in the con- 
trol of the House of Representatives, and held 
his sway in a body which numbered Madison, 
Randolph, Edward Livingston, Fisher Ames 
and John Marshall among its members. It was 
then that the Federal and Republican parties 
were arrayed in hostile camps with clearly defined 
principles. Hamilton determined to repress de- 
mocracy as a fatal curse; Jefferson, imbued with 
the ideas of the French revolution of 1789, 
resolved on democracy or nothing. The end 
was inevitable, if for no other reason than that 
the Federalists allowed themselves to be consid- 
ered as admirers of the Constitution of England, 
the country from which the American people 
had freed itself, while the Republicans were the 
friends of France, whohad lent toitheraid. Dur- 
ing his terms of Congressional service, which 
extended through the Fifth and Sixth Con- 
gresses, to which he was re-elected, he laid 
down in an irresistible argument the true limits 
of the executive, and the right of the House to 
final cordinate control even of the treaty-mak- 
ing power. He showed his political genius in 
securing the control of the finances to the House 
by the establishment of a standing Committee 
of Ways and Means. On the 4th of March, 
1801, Jefferson was inaugurated President of the 
United States. The principles of the Repub- 
licans were triumphant. The great Federal 
power, which had formed, organized and con- 
solidated the government, fell, like Czesar, pros- 
strate in the Capitol itself, the monument of its 
triumph. Yet such were the foundations of the 
powerful government, which Hamilton had de- 
vised and built up in immutable strength, that 
neither by opposition in peace, nor by the shock 
of war has it ever yet evenshaken. Indeed, it was 
only when the war of the rebellion came that its 
secret forces were manifested. Well was it re- 
plied by the Texian patriot to those who sought 
to take that State out of the Union, on the plea 
that the Government was not strong enough, 
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“that before the revolution they had inaugu- 
rated was over, the Government of the United 
States would be found strong enough for common 
uses.” In the formation of the new Cabinet 
Gallatin was by common consent the choice of 
the party to direct the finances of the country. 

With the nomination of Mr. Gallatin as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1801 by Jefferson, he 
entered upon the most brilliant epoch of his 
life, taking in the three terms during which he 
controlled this department, when, with Jefferson 
and Madison, he was one of the Triumvirate 
that ruled the Republican party and governed 
the country. This may be styled the administra- 
tive period of Gallatin’s life, 

To Gallatin as to Hamilton, a comprehensive fi- 
nance was intuitive. Hamilton had no dread of a 
national debt confined within reasonable limits. 
Indeed, he had created it to free the States from 
their unequal burthen, and to build up the na- 
tional credit on a firm foundation. When fairly 
funded, the total amount was $78,000,000. The 
new policy, which Gallatin inaugurated, not only 
aimed at paying off this obligation, but refused 
to incur any new obligation for the support of 
the army or navy. This Mr. Adams terms the 
American system. It is the happy fortune of this 
expanding country that its resources have enabled 
it to meet the extraordinary exigencies of wars, 
and the equally extraordinary requirement of a 
return to the status ante bellum of the National 
Treasury. In the first eleven years of his ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department, com- 
prising the two terms of Jefferson and the first 
part of that of Madison, 1801-1812, he reduced 
the debt from $83,000,000 to $45,000,000, and 
but for the war of 1812 would have entirely ex- 
tinguished it, on the basis of his original plan, 
before the close of Madison’s first term, and 
this, notwithstanding the unexpected call of 
$15,000,000 for the Louisiana purchase, which, 
to his honor be it said, he not only approved and 
favored, but defended in a letter to Jefferson, 
which, Mr. Adams remarks, Hamilton might 
have written to Washington in the hour of tri- 
umph of Federal ideas, 

Throughout his administration Jefferson loy- 
ally sustained his Secretary in his efforts to pay 
off the debt. To use his own words, he re- 
garded its ‘‘ discharge as vital to the destinies 
of the Government.” Now, however, a question 
arose, which could no longer be kept in the back- 
ground, and was soon to subordinate all others. 
This was the question of peace or war. No 
man or set of men can successfully oppose a 
war in which the people consider their pride or 
honor involved. The exhausted state of the 
Treasury was sufficient reason for Gallatin’s op- 
position. At this critical moment also the charter 
of the Bank of the United States lapsed by its ter- 
mination. On its renewal all his financial plans 
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depended. The Senate reached a vote upon this 
question on the 20th February, 1811. Itstood 17 
to 17, and was decided in the negative by George 
Clinton,the Vice President. Thus, in the very face 
of a war with the most dangerous power on earth, 
the Administration was deprived of the only ef- 
fective financial agent it then had or could expect 
tohave. Nosystem was then known to replace it. 
Gallatin’sprestige dropped with the Bank. He felt 
the blow, drew his mantle about him and fell with 
dignity. He resigned the Treasury in a letter re- 
markable for its calmness and judgment. The 
reasons for his resignation were convincing, over- 
whelming ; but Madison refused to accept. No- 
where in his career does Gallatin appear in a 
more honorable light than during this period of 
his public life, when crippled, overweighted in 
loyalty to his party and his chief, he again, 
to use Mr. Adams’ words, “took up his burden.” 
While alive to the difficulties and dangers of 
war, which the rising sentiment of the country 
rendered inevitable, Mr. Gallatin spared nothing 
that could contribute to its successful prosecu- 
tion. The entire weight of the administration 
fell on his shoulders, He, it is believed, drew 
up the Act organizing the army, and it is es- 
tablished beyond question that it was he who 
fixed the policy of the navy. Deserted by the 
Ways and Means Committee, baffled by an in- 
tractable Congress, and openly opposed by the 
Federalists in his attempts to float the loan 
Congress had reluctantly authorized in response 
to his call of November, 1812, Mr. Gallatin 
himself, by the aid of his personal friend, 
John Jacob Astor, and through that gentleman’s 
intervention of Mr. Parish and Mr. Girard, placed 
his loan, saved the Government from collapse 
and the country from ruin, 

An offer of mediation being made at this time 
by the Emperor of Russia, Mr. Gallatin gladly 
availed of the offer made to him by Mr. Madi- 
son to lead the mission, while still retaining 
the post of Secretary, from which the President 
was now less than ever inclined to release him. 
But the Senate in their hatred of him re- 
fused to confirm his appointment, unless Mr. 
Madison declared the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury vacant. This Madison resolutely re- 
fused to do, and it was not till February, 1814, 
that Mr. Gallatin ceased to hold the office. 
Thus closed his administrative career. In re- 
viewing this part of his life, his biographer 
says of him, that it “may be doubted whether 
he ever made a mistake in any of his under- 
takings, and whether any work done by him 
has ever been found inefficient.” Mr. Adams 
speaks of the governmental systems of Hamil- 
ton and Gallatin as alike failures, yet, he adds, 
“whatever may have been the extent of their 
defects, or of their success, one fact stands out 
in strong relief on the pages of American his- 
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tory. “Except those theories of government 
which are popularly represented by the names of 
Hamilton and Jefferson, no solution of the great 
problems of American politics has ever been 
offered to the American people.” Noris it prob- 
able or desirable that any definite solution be 
established. The history of the American Gov- 
ernment is a record of oscillation between the 
systems, the extremes of which these two great 
men represented. The same antagonism un- 
derlies present political divisions, and it is 
safe to say that it will continue to animate them 
in the future. It is fortunate for the country 
that it should be so; a Government without 
party is a Utopian dream. 

There is an almost dramatic completeness 
in the several epochs of Mr. Gallatin’s career, 
which the classic mind of his biographer has 
not failed to seize and avail of in his ad- 
mirably constructed narrative. 

The fourth book opens with his diplomatic ser- 
vice. It opens with the departure of the Neptune 
from Newcastle on the gth of May, 1813, with 
Mr, Gallatin and Mr. Bayard, two cf the En- 
voys of the United States. They arrived at St. 
Petersburg on the 21st of July. Here they met 
their fellow commissioner, John Quincy Adams, 
with whom, although hitherto political antag- 
onists, it fell to the lot of Mr. Gallatin to work 
side by side in the management of the foreign 
relations of the United States for nearly twelve 
years. In his account of these negotiations, 
which from the beginning seem to have been 
destined to failure, Mr. Adams assigns to Mr. 
Gallatin the leading place. Russia had other 
things to think of than diplomacy, and England 
was not inclined to deal with America through 
mediation, In January, 1814, they left St. Pe- 
tersburg, not having as yet heard a word from 
the Emperor. Arrived at Amsterdam, they 
found that Lord Castlereagh had made direct 
overtures to Mr. Madison, which had been met 
by the appointment of a new commission, Mr, 
Henry Clay and Mr, Jonathan Russell being 
added to the old. By a complication, which 
need not be related, Mr, Gallatin, who was in- 
tended to be the head, was in fact the last 
named, and consequently the last in rank, but, 
as Mr. Adams states, “whether first or last in 
the commission, or whether omitted from it en- 
tirely, he continued to superintend all the diplo- 
matic operations connected with the proposed 
peace.” Ghent was fixed as the place of nego- 
tiation, The mortifications which Gallatin met 
with at the hands of the British, the difficulty 
he had in managing Adams and Clay, who 
acted upon each other as explosives, are faith- 
fully narrated. The tact with which he steered 
his way between the shoals which surrounded 
him, is the most remarkable instance in our his- 
tory of perfect diplomatic skill, and his delicate 
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tact probably saved the treaty. After various 
oscillations and shifting of ground, as the news 
of the conflict excited or depressed the British 
Ministry, they at last openly avowed their desire 
to make peace, and on Christmas day, 1814, the 
treaty was signed. “Far more,” says Mr. Ad- 
ems, “than contemporaries ever supposed or 
than is now imagined, the Treaty of Ghent was 
the special work and peculiar triumph of Mr. 
Gallatin.” 

The negotiation closed, he visited Geneva. 
Of his feelings on this visit to his birth-place, 
he left only one allusion. He said that as he 
approached Gerfeva, “calm as his nature was, 
his calmness deserted him.” On his way to Eng- 
land in April he learned that he had been ap- 
pointed Minister to France. This he at first 
declined, as also an offer of John Jacob Astor 
to receive him as a partner in his commercial 
house, then having a capital of near a million, 
with a fifth interest. The next year, however, 
warmly pressed by Mr. Monroe, he accepted the 
French mission. At Paris he was in his element, 
and énjoyed the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of faculties of still another order. Never 
was America more ably, more fitly, more honor- 
ably represented than by Gallatin. He re- 
mained at Paris as Minister until 1823, during 
which period he was twice deputed on special 
missions; first to the Netherlands in 1817, next 
to Great Britain in 1818. 

In 1827, the health of Rufus King, who had 
been appointed Ministerto England, failing, Mr. 
Adams, his old associate in the Ghent Treaty, 
being President, summoned Mr. Gallatin to 
Washington, confided to him the important 
negotiations then pending, and appointed him 
Minister to the Court of St. James. The compli- 
cations were of the most delicate character, in- 
cluding the northern boundaries on the eastern 
and western extremes. In August conventions 
were signed, continuing the commercial conven- 
tion of 1815, and the joint occupation of the 
disputed Oregon territory, and on the 29th Sep- 
tember a new convention signed, referring the 
disputed Maine boundary to a friendly sovereign. 
Here again, with epic completeness, his diplo- 
matic career ended. Mr. Adams does him no 
more than justice when he says that “in that 
career he stood first among the men of his time.” 
Here, too, his public life ended. The election 
of 1828 had swept from the stage the great Re- 
publican party, which he helped to found. He 
turned without a sigh, unless of relief, to other 
more congenial fields, 

The last chapter, entitled “Age,” which covers 
the period of the retirement of Mr. Gallatin 
from politics to his death in 1849, Mr. Adams is 
little more than a succinct summary. The re- 
mark of Mr, Adams that had Gallatin been en- 
tering life at the time of his retirement from pub- 
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lic station, he would have “found himself 
drawn by temperament, by cast of mind and ed- 
ucation into science, or business, or literature.” 
The leaning of his mind, however, was strongly 
towards what the French term“ haute finance,” 
as distinguished from mere banking. In 1830 
the question of renewing the charter of the 
Bank of the United States again drew him to 
the front. Mr, Gallatin was a firm believer in 
the French system, of the admirable nature of 
which we have had recent brilliant example. He 
believed in a bi-metallic currency, and “a restric- 
tion of notes to one hundred dollars,” to be 
issued by the Bank of the United States. In 
December, 1830, his ‘* Considerations on the 
Currency and Banking System” appeared, and 
again the next year in a separate form. To our 
day this admirable paper remains the text work 
on the whole subject of which it treats, and an 
infallible test of all systems of finance. In 1829 
the National, afterwards the Gallatin Bank was 
established under a charter of the State of New 
York, Mr. Astor subscribing the capital, and 
Mr. Gallatin taking the direction as President. 
Here he had an opportunity of practicing his the. 
ories. Business banking is a very different thing 
from government banking, though the general 
laws that govern the relations of capital, deposits 
and discount are the same. In the management 
of this bank his prudence and sagacity were con- 
spicuous, and his influence upon the minds of 
bank directors was felt throughout the country. 

On the expiration of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States in 1836, that institution secured 
anew charter from the State of Pennsylvania. Bad 
management, a departure from the fixed laws 
which govern this science soon destroyed its 
prestige, and brought it to the verge of in- 
solvency. From the time that it was seen that 
the bank charter would not be renewed, there 
was a wild race all over the land in the 
establishment of banks. The country went 
mad in speculation, under the stimulus of an 
expanded currency and the improvident loans of 
the banks. The revulsion was quick and ter- 
rible. In May, 1837, the banks of New York 
suspended specie payment, and all other banks 
instantly followed. In the movements for re- 
sumption, Mr. Gallatin took the lead. A con- 
vention was called in October. The party of 
opposition, led by Mr. Biddle of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania, backed by the 
Boston and Baltimore banks, was too powerful 
to be overruled. The Convention adjourned to 
meet in April, 1838. Nothing daunted, and re- 
lying upon their own power and credit, the New 
York banks announced their intention to resume, 
and did resume independently in May. New 
England reluctantly followed. A struggle came 
between the solvents and insolvents ; the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania, rotten to the core, 
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fell in utter ruin in October, but resumption 
was maintained. It was in reference to this ex- 
perience that Mr. Gallatin used the memorable 
words, that ‘‘the agonies of resumption were 
more terrible than those of suspension.” For 
bankruptcy there is no cure save in the Cesarean 
operation. In 1839 he resigned the Presidency 
of the National Bank, and withdrew from all 
business. In 1841 he published a supplement 
to his ‘‘ Consideration of the Currency.” 

His contributions to geography and ethnology 
have in the biography brief notice. His last public 
speech was in accord with his career. In the face 
of bitteropposition and violent abuse, while in his 
eighty-fourth year, he presided over the great 
meeting held in New York in 1844 in opposition 
tothe annexation of Texas—an instance of moral, 
mental and physical courage which has been 
rarely equalled, never surpassed. Of the con- 
duct of the United States towards Mexico in this 
controversy, Mr. Gallatin on one occasion said 
“that it was the only blot on the American es- 
cutcheon.” 

In the execution of his arduous task, Mr. 
Adams deserves the highest praise. He rises 
above partisanship to the true plane of impartial 
history. Throughout he subordinates himself 
to his subject. It is not what he thinks of Mr. 
Gallatin that he tells us, but what Mr. Gallatin 
was. From the beginning to the close, the pro- 
found respect in which he holds his subject is 
evident, while the restraint he puts upon the ex- 
pression of his admiration is no less apparent. 
The field is too wide to admit of general 
disquisition, The mere recital of the inci- 
dents of the fullest intellectual life of the 
century called for every inch of space in the 
compact volume, Elaboration was impossible, 
but the student who turns these pages, as each 
who would know the history of the first half of 
this century must inevitably do, will find that 
half his labor is saved by the broad divisions 
and skillful arrangement of the subject. The 
representative af Mr. Gallatin was wise in the 
selection of his editor. It was in the fitness of 
things that a grandson of John Quincy Adams, 
the able co-adjutor of Mr. Gallatin in the fa- 
mous negotiation of Ghent, should have been 
entrusted with the preparation of these mem- 
oirs. The book will stand as the authoritative 
record of a life second in usefulness to none in 
his generation. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; OR, 
GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
Ace. By J. R. SEELEY. Two volumes. 8vo, 
pp. 546—568. ROBERTS BROTHERS. Boston, 
1879. 

To Bismarck Germany looks as the Jews of 
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old to Moses, as the providential leader who 
led them from the land of bondage. He 
stands as the impersonation of United Ger- 
many, the avenger, as well as the saviour of 
the nation; but Bismarck after all was not possi- 
ble but for Stein. The “imperial baron” it was 
who reconstructed Prussia, and remodelled the 
institutions of the Spartan State, so as to draw 
from her resources the greatest possible force for 
the day of contest, the hour when the crushing 
disaster of Jena, the terrible humiliation of the 
house of the great Frederic, and the utter pros- 
tration of Prussia beneath the grinding and 
contemptous heel of Napoleon’ should be com- 
pletely avenged. 

Mr. Seeley, who is Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Cambridge, 
England, has found a theme and a central figure 
worthy of the ablest pen. The great work of 
Pertz, completed in 1854, has been the chief 
authority on the life of Stein, but numerous 
authorities have since appeared, of which ample 
use has been made in these volumes. 

The first volume, 1757-1809, is divided into 
five parts, severally. entitled: I. Before the Ca- 
tastrophe ; II. The Catastrophe; III. Ministry 
of Stein—First period ; IV. Ministry of Stein— 
Transition; V. Ministry of Stein—Conclusion, 

Vom Stein, a descendant of one of the robber 
knights who took toll, from friend and foe alike, 
from the passers of the Rhine, was born near 
the little town of Nassau in 1757. His turbu- 
lent ancestors had lived at the Burg-Stein, a 
fastness on the side of the hill, which is crowned 
by the Schloss Nassau. He came into the 
world in the midst of the stormy convulsion of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Ten days later the 
battle of Rosbach was fought, in which Fred- 
eric II, annihilated the French army in one of 
the most terrible defeats in history. He inher- 
ited one of the petty sovereignties, which Na- 
poleon swept away in his radical reform of the 
Rhine region, and belonged to the order of 
Reichsrittershaft, or Imperial Knighthood. The 
Duke of Nassau threatened to annex his little 
dominion, but now in its turn, as in the fable, 
the petty sovereignty of Nassau has been swal- 
lowed up by its larger and more powerful neigh- 
bor, Prussia. Whether Prussia is to digest other 
great States of Germany, or whether she is her- 
self to lose her own autonomy in the attempt, 
isa subject of speculation, but not of historic 
inquiry. 

The Imperial knights, however, did not fulfill 
the conditions of high nobility, which was con- 
fined to the descendants of those who had both 
sovereignty and a place on the Diet before 1806, 
Stein stood in the position most favorable for a 
public leader; half-way between the nobility and 
the people. Thestudies of young Stein were of a 
practical nature. Without caring for the specula- 
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tive inquiry of the age, he paid studious attention 
to English politics, statistics and details of gov- 
ernment, from which he drew valuable lessons for 
his later reconstruction of the Prussian kingdom. 
All Germans are hero worshippers, and Stein was 
no exception to the rule, “ Frederic the Unique” 
won his heart by the rescue of Bavaria, and 
with him he took service, notwithstanding the 
claims of the Austrian Emperor upon him as an 
Imperial Knight, and to Prussia, as the hope 
of German unity, he remained steadfast. His 
friend Von Heinitz, the oldest of Frederick’s 
officials, was his mentor and pushed him for- 
ward in the service ; first in the Mining Depart- 
ment, and in 1789 to one of the War and Domain 
Chambers. In 1804 he entered the Ministry of 
State as Minister of Trade. 

It was the catastrophe of Jena in 1806,however, 
which called into active play Stein’s remark- 
able powers of organization. His letters during 
the war are full of vigor and political insight. 
He was soon acknowledged by common con- 
sent to be the first statesman in Germany, 
‘‘the hope of the State.” The King tendered 
him the portfolio of Minister of State and Cab- 
inet, but Stein refused. He would have nothing 
to do with the administration with persons 
whom he distrusted, or without full power to 
make the reforms he desired. His correspond- 
ence with the King, his abuse by the sovereign, 
andhis last and almost impertinent reply, are 
curious specimens of German temper and the in- 
temperant spirit of the upper classes. Stein was 
dismissed in 1807. The peace of Tilsitt dis- 
membered Prussia, and divided Europe be- 
tween Alexander and Napoleon. Stein was 
affected to illness when he heard of it. It 
needed an overwhelming disaster like this 
to induce him once more to take the control 
of affairs, but this time with supreme dicta- 
torial powers. The Hohenzollerns have always 
known how to sacrifice their personality, even 
their pride, to their ambition. And Stein be- 
came the LZckstein, the corner-stone, of the 
Prussian monarchy, of German independence. 
The rest of the volume is devoted to the ac- 
count of the sweeping reforms he introduced, 
not only into the administration, but the entire 
system of government, civil and military—from 
the emancipating edict, with land reform, to the 
completion of the wonderful reform which 
Scharnhorst commenced, and which has deter- 
mined the fate of the nineteenth century. This 
reform abolished the conscription of Fred- 
eric the Great, and introduced in its place 
that of universal service. In these, as in the 
legislative reforms which followed them, the 
principles of the French revolution were prac- 
tically adopted—the principles of equality before 
the law, 


The second volume is in four parts. VI. 
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Stein in Exile ; VII. Return from Exile ; VIII. 
Stein at the Congress; IX. Old Age. Resign- 
ing his post as Minister, because, perhaps, the 
King would not commit himself to his policy, 
and make common cause with Austria, he was 
now in a comparatively unobserved position, or- 
ganizing the elements of hostility to France. 
But the eagle eye of Napoleon, which, sweeping 
the entire range of the horizon, yet observing 
every detail, had long been fixed upon the dan- 
gerous work of Stein. By an imperial de- 
cree, Napoleon at the close of 1808, confis- 
cated his property, and proscribed his person. 
Here were ruin and danger, sudden asthe fall of 
athunderbolt, Stein stooped his proud spirit to 
ask the intercession of the Czar, and fled into 
Bohemia. In 1809 the result of his teachings 
was seen in the first German rising, but it was 
not till after the Russian campaign of 1812 that 
the patriotic exile felt any security, or could be- 
lieve in the possibility of the fall of Napoleon. 
Here we must leave the volume, noticing only 
the curious fact, that in the repartitions of Eu- 
rope by the Congress of 1815, Stein preached 
the restoration to Germany of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. As was observed, Bismarck completed 
Stein. On the 2gth June, 1831, the founder of 
the modern German nation died, an event al- 
most unnoticed by his ungrateful countrymen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE STORMING OF STONY POINT 


The recent centennial celebration of the 
Storming of Stony Point has brought to light 
many new and important facts connected with 
this, one of the most* brilliant achievements of 
the revolution. The Historical Society of Rock- 
land County will shortly publish a work which 
will form the fullest and most accurate account 
of this event. It will include several original 
extracts from letters of Washington hitherto 
unpublished, from the papers of Sir Henry 
Clinton and Lord Germain, the latter containing 
the expression of the King’s opinion concerning 
the capture; letters from Generals Heath, St. 
Clair, George Clinton, McDougal and others; 
returns and orders showing the organization of 
Wayne's corps of Light Infantry, together with 
biographical sketches of participants in the 
action, 

This volume will be edited by Mr. H. P. 
Johnston, who is well known to historians as the 
author of The Campaign of 1776 around New 
York and Brooklyn. The work will be published 
by subscription. Persons interested can address 
Mr. Henry Whittemore, Secretary of the His- 
torical Society of Rockland County, Tappan, 
New York State. EDITOR. 
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THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA 
“\NE of our great Ar an poets, looking over_a famous battie 
field of our countr s said: 


“yy bbe Sen 8 
’ nink 


Ve needs mu 


Cc 
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of history that wait 


For lines that Jive but in their proud beginning 
Arrested prom nnd cheated fates, 

Youth's bor ; venture and its single win 
Ve see the gl deeds they might have dons 

The phantom homes that beaconed their endeavo 
We grudce the betrer strain of men 

That proved itself and was extinguished then, 
The field, with strength and hope so thickly sown, 

Wherefrom no other harvest shall be mown,” 
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funeral marct od in the military chapel at West Point, an 
looking towards the eastern wall, read on its marble memorial tablet 
this inscription : . 
BUEN TA, FEBRUARY 22D—23D, 1847 
Colonel J. J. Harp1n Lieut. E. F. FLercuHer 
= W.R. McKee R. FERGUSON 
“ ARCHIBALD YEL ty L, Ropsins 
Lt. Col. Henry Cray, Ji r. T. Keiiy 
Captain Georce Linco. ie J... § 
i, B. ZABRISKIE rg J. BARTLESON 
se Wm. Woopwarp PON 
' WoT. Wius 11 
1. R. PorRTER fc) 1 
‘ Rn Hep 
WALKER OD, Ca i 
as GART rr fo wa' 
Lieut HouGuTow HOM 
; ‘A, B. R RI E. 
A little army of fo yusand six hundred and ne men marched 


-d through m 


mind like the muffled tones of 


1L 
\ 








